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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  HEALTH 
AUTHORITIES  AND  SANITARIANS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Health  Authorities 
was  held  in  Franklin  Hall,  Mechanicsburg,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, May  23d  and  24th,  1900. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  P.  M.,  with  Mr.  Crosby 
Gray,  superintendent  Bureau  of  Health,  Pittsburg,  first  vice  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Invocation  of  the  divine  blessing  on  the  convention  was  made  by 
the  Eev.  J.  M.  Blackwell,  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Mechanicsburg. 

Music. 

After  music  rendered  by  the  High  School  Glee  Club,  Rev.  C.  T. 
Punning,  Mechanicsburg,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  gratification  to  me  this  afternoon  that  I  am  privileged  to  bid 
the  local  board  of  health  and  the  sanitarians  of  our  community,  a 
most  sincere  welcome  to  this  beautiful  borough  and  this  farfamed 
valley  of  the  Cumberland.  You  have  evidence  of  the  fact  of  your 
cordial  welcome,  in  this  gallaxy  of  beauty  and  of  stronger  characteris- 
tics that  have  greeted  you  with  this  song  we  have  just  heard.  We 
have  gathered  here  ready  to  attend  carefully  to  the  words  of  instruc- 
tion that  shall  be  given  expression  to,  and  the  discussion  of  topics 
not  only  of  interest  to  yourselves  but  also  of  greatest  interest  to  us 
who  hear.  The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  a  work  of  import- 
ance, a  work  that  carries  out  great  principles  in  which  all  pastors 
and  teachers  are  concerned,  and  which  has  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
Almighty  God.  Wheresoever  you  contribute  to  increased  condi- 
tions of  healthfulness,  where  the  ravages  of  disease  are  stayed  and  the 
people  are  brought  to  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  sanitation, 
this  is  at  once  suggestive  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  of  the  advance  and, progress  that  has  been  made  in  special 
and  scientific  applications  of  health  laws.  When  we  recall  the  rav- 
ages of  the  plagup  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  ou  the  coutineiit  of 
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Europe,  we  shudder  at  the  desolation  that  was  wrought.  By  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  the  scientific  application  of  laws 
humanity  has  been  bettered,  and  you  have  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness and  the  peacefulness  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange  under  such  circumstances,  under  such  condi- 
tions, in  the  presence  of  such  important  facts,  that  we  extend  to  you 
a  most  cordial  greeting,  and  give  unto  you  the  assurrance  of  a  wel- 
come that  comes  from  the  very  depth  of  our  hearts,  to  our  community 
and  to  our  borough.  (Applause.) 


MR.  GRAY'S  REPLY  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


Mr.  Dunning  and  Citizens  of  Mechanicsburg: 

By  reference  to  the  programme  you  will  observe  that  the  reply 
to  the  address  of  welcome  is  to  be  made  by  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  ex-oflScio  president  of  this  association.  On  account  of 
his  unfortunate  absence  it  becomes  my  duty  to  respond  to  your  very 
happy  address.  1  very  much  regret  the  absence  of  His  Excellency, 
and  you  will  regret  it  as  well,  because  I  cannot  indulge  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Governor  nor  in  the  wit  and  humor  of  his  Adjutant 
General  who  was  expected  to  be  present  as  his  substitute. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  inflict  on  you  a  speech  in  response  to  the 
adds  e&s.  I  cannot  make  a  speech,  at  least  those  who  have  heard  me, 
say  that  I  cannot,  and  I  am  compelled  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
know. 

We  feel  very  grateful  to  you,  representing  as  you  do  the  residents 
of  the  borough  of  Mechanicsburg,  a  beautiful  burg.  I  say  that  it  is 
beautiful  because  I  took  occasion  this  morning  to,  in  the  language  of 
the  street,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  "do  the  town."  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  its  appearance,  cleanliness  and  the  aesthetic 
conditions  which  I  found  in  the  way  of  shade,  etc.  There  was  one 
thing  I  noted  which  I  take  it  might  be  an  object  lesson  to  many 
cities  and  towns  of  larger  growth.  I  observed  in  passing  along  one 
of  your  streets  a  galvanized  iron  receptacle  fastened  to  a  pole,  upon 
which  was  the  invitation  "deposit  waste  paper  here."  It  struck  me 
as  being  an  innovation  and  a  very  proper  one.  In  the  city  from 
which  I  hail  it  costs  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  "white 
wings"  to  gather  and  dispose  of  waste  paper  from  the  streets-  I  do 
not  know  what  it  costs  you  to  dispose  of  this  material  after  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  receptacles,  but  I  fancy  the  expense  is  very  small. 
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The  visitors  who  are  here  to-day  represent  the  Associated  Health 
Authorities  and  Sanitarians  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  a  peculiar 
people.  They  have  peculiar  ideas,  some  of  which  I  regret  to  say  are 
not  accepted  by  all.  It  has  been  said,  and  by  the  best  authority, 
that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  The  people  who  form  this 
association  are  "cranks.''  There  are  two  kinds  of  cranks.  There  is 
the  dangerous  crank  and  there  is  the  harmless  crank.  These  cranks 
are  not  dangerous,  I  assure  you.  They  are  of  the  harmless  variety. 
They  have  a  staid  belief  that  cleanliness  is  not  only  akin  to  godliness 
but  they  believe  that  it  is  the  father  and  mother  of  godliness.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  nothing  unclean  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  That,  I  presume,  as  these  clerical  gentlemen  teach,  refers 
to  moral  uncleanliness.  These  cranks  who  have  visited  you  to-day 
go  farther  than  that.  They  believe  that  personal  cleanliness,  clean- 
liness of  houses  and  premises  is  essential  to  happiness  not  only  here 
but  hereafter.  I  am  glad  that  you,  sir,  have  been  selected,  as  repre- 
senting the  cloth,  to  extend  to  this  association  the  welcome  you  have. 
One  reason  is  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
clergy.  Clergymen  are  the  landmarks,  or  rather  they  set  up  the 
landmarks  that  guide  the  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  That  is 
their  calling,  their  profession.  They  teach  the  Bible  and  its 
lessons.  We  do  not  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  clergy,  to  go  beyond 
that,  but  we  do  ask  you  as  teachers  to  go  a  little  further  than  per- 
haps you  do  go,  in  blazing  the  road  to  happiness  by  including  pub- 
lic and  private  sanitation.  I  cannot  imagine  an  unclean  man,  wo- 
man or  child  going  to  Heaven.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  feel  at 
home,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  care  to  become  residents  of  that 
city  in  which  the  conditions,  sanitary  as  well  as  all  others,  are  per- 
fect. The  clergy  can  assist  us  very  materially  in  teaching  the  people 
their  duty.  They  can  assist  the  health  authorities  in  enforcing  laws 
.'ind  regulations  which  are  intended  to  be  and  which  if  properly  car- 
ried out  with  judgment,  will  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  health  authorities  of  your  town  are  so 
active.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  your  board  of  health  is  guided  by 
one  whom  we  know  so  well;  its  president,  an  active,  energetic,  whole 
souled  sanitarian.  We  ask  you  to  uphold  and  assist  him  and  his  as- 
sociates in  making  your  beautiful  burg  the  healthiest  town  in  the 
State. 

The  association  is  gratified  indeed  to  see  so  many  of  the  residents 
of  Mechanicsburg  at  this  our  initial  meeting,  and  especially  so  at  the 
presence  of  your  high  school  class,  which  has  rendered  such  beauti- 
ful music,  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  community,  who 
have  doubtless  in  the  school  room  made  a  study  to  some  extent  of 
hygiene.  I  have  observed  some  things  regarding  hygiene  as  taught 
in  the  schools,  of  a  few  years  ago  at  least,  and  recall  a  text  book  used 
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by  my  own  children.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  mostly  devoted 
to  a  description  of  horrors  attendant  upon  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  tobacco.  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  any  of  the  young  ladies  present,  the  direful  re- 
sults of  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  or  teach  them  that  it  will 
poison  and  kill  both  body  and  soul.  I  fancy  there  is  little  danger  in 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine.  As  a  medicine  it  is  good.  Every- 
thing in  this  world  is  good  until  you  make  it  bad,  or  until  it  has  been 
adulterated  or  mixed,  or  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  harm- 
ful. Then  again,  so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  any  of  the  young  ladies  present  would  indulge  in  its  use.  I  have 
heard  of  young  ladies  who  did  indulge  in  tobacco  in  the  shape  of  ciga- 
rettes, the  most  pernicious  form  in  which  it  can  be  used.  There  are 
some  boys  here,  however,  who  belong  to  the  high  school,  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  as  well  to  caution  them  against  both  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Dunning,  that  he  makes  the  best  response  to 
a  toast  who  says  least  regarding  its  subject.  I  started  out  to  reply 
to  your  address  of  welcome,  and  have  wandered  from  the  subject.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  having  done  so.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Mechanicsburg,  that  we  appreciate  your  cordial  and  sincere 
welcome  very  much  indeed.  It  has  not  been  the  privilege  of  some  of 
us  at  least  to  have  ever  visited  your  beautiful  town  prior  to  this  oc- 
casion. Thanks  to  your  generosity  we  anticipate  indulgence  in  a  trip 
farther  up  your  lovely  valley,  including  a  visit  to  Carlisle,  as  well 
as  to  that  historic  and  almost  holy  ground  where  so  many  devoted 
men  laid  down  their  lives  that  our  country  might  remain  undivided 
and  our  flag  be  maintained  unsullied.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very 
much  gratified  if  you  will  attend  our  meetings.  We  will  try  to  aid 
you  and  do  you  good;  we  will  try  to  interest  you,  and  we  know  that 
your  presence  will  do  us  good.  Again  to  you,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  the 
citizens  of  Mechanicsburg,  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
generous  welcome  you  have  extended  us.  (Applause.) 

The  order  of  business  was  at  this  point  interrupted,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Wagoner,  an- 
nounced that  ari'angements  had  been  completed  for  an  early  morn- 
ing drive,  that  the  carriages  would  be  at  the  Franklin  Hall  at  7.30 
Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Wagoner  also  announced  that  an  excursion  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  go  to  Gettysburg,  leaving  Mechanicsburg  at  7  o'clock  Fri- 
da}^  morning,  that  a  stop  would  be  made  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School.  The  excursion  would  be  accompanied  by  the  Singer  Cornet 
Band  of  Mechanicsburg. 
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Mr.  Ed.  S.  Wagoner,  chairman  local  committeee  of  arrangements, 
nominated  the  following  gentlemen  as  Honorary  Vice  Presidents: 

Col.  R.  H.  Thomas. 

Col.  Wm.  Penn  Lloyd. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Owen. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Milleisen. 

Dr.  L.  P.  O'Neale. 

And  as  Honorary  Secretaries: 

S.  U.  Eninger,  Esq. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Fougherty. 

E.  A.  Burnett. 

E.  R.  Huston.  s 

O.  C.  Fishel. 

They  were  unanimously  elected  and  invited  to  take  seats  upon  the 
platform. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 


The  executive  committee  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report  that, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Phila- 
delphia, February  4,  1900,  at  which  were  represented  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Associated  Health  Au- 
thorities and  Sanitarians  of  Pennsylvania,  to  determine  upon  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associated  Health  Authori- 
ties, a  deputation  was  present  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mechanics- 
burg,  which  presented  an  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Health  and 
citizens  of  Mechanicsbur^  to  hold  the  meeting  in  that  place.  This 
invitation  was  of  so  pressing  a  character  and  so  generous  in  its 
offers  that  your  committee  felt  that  it  could  not  do  better  than  to  ac- 
cept it. 

It  was  determined  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  in  Franklin 
Hall,  Mechanicsburg,  May  23-24-25;  the  sessions  to  commence  Wed- 
nesday, May  23,  at  2  P.  M.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  meeting 
should  constintute  a  joint  session  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Health  Authorities  and  Sanitarians  of  Pennsylvania 
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an  3  the  Eleventh  State  Sanitary  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  the  annual  address  before  the  State  Board  of  Health  should  be 
delivered  at  the  evening  session  of  the  first  day.  Professor  A.  C. 
Abbott,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Chief  Bacteriologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  having  agreed  to  deliver  this  address. 

The  preliminary  announcement  vpas  issued  early  in  April  and  distri- 
buted by  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  of  the  borough  of  Me- 
chanicsburg  to  all  boards  of  health,  sanitary  inspectors,  newspapers 
and  medical  journals  and  State  officials  throughout  the  State.  Fol- 
lowing this,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  papers  and  of  persons 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  had  been  assured,  the  formal  pro- 
gramme was  prepared,  and  this  was  also  gif  en  a  wide  distribution. 
A  copy  of  each  of  these  documents  is  appended.  Posters  have  also 
been  struck  off  and  prominently  displayed  in  the  borough  of  Me- 
chanicsburg  and  neighboring  boroughs  and  at  railroad  stations,  as 
well  as  at  points  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  An  effort  has  been  made 
through  local  newspapers  and  through  the  Associated  Press  to  give 
the  meeting  wide  publicity.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  has  kindly  announced  his  intention  of  being  present,  should 
his  official  engagements  permit,  and  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  stereopticon  exhibition  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  the  paper  on  ''The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Vaccination  and  Production  of  Bovine  Vaccine"  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion on  Thursday. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  school  authorities  of  Mechanicsburg 
the  necessarily  somewhat  severe  character  of  the  discussions  will 
be  enlivened  by  music  of  a  high  order.  In  addition  to  the  scientific 
entertainment  which  has  been  provided,  arrangements  have  been 
made,  which  the  committee  trust  the  members  will  all  avail  them- 
selves of,  for  an  excursion  on  the  last  day  during  which  will  be 
visited  the  United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  and  the  Battle- 
fi(  Id  of  Gettysburg. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  committee  is  compelled  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  so  comparatively  small  a  number  of  the  boards  of 
health  of  the  State  have  contributed  their  annual  dues  during  the 
past  year  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty  for  the  editor  of 
the  organ  of  the  Association,  "Public  Health,"  to  maintain  the  regu- 
lar issue  of  that  periodical.  Earnest  attention  is  therefore  requested 
to  the  report  of  the  publication  committee,  which  will  probably  sug- 
gest a  plan  by  which  the  Journal  may  be  placed  upon  a  substantial 
and  permanent  footing,  and  its  regular  issue  assured. 

The  committee  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Mechanicsburg,  although  not  members  of  the  board  of  health 
or  engaged  in  active  sanitary  work  and  yet  who  appreciate,  and 
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whom  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  this  meeting  will  lead  to  still 
more  fully  appreciate,  the  importance  of  sanitary  reform,  will  feel  in- 
spir(!d  to  enroll  themselves  as  associate  members  of  this  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  LEE, 
(Signed.)  Chairman. 

0.  P.  WEiAVER, 
M.  W.  RAUB,  M.  D., 
W.  F.  ELGIN,  M.  D., 
Committee. 

The  report  was,  on  motion,  adopted  as  read. 

Dr.  Lee  then  moved  that  the  members  of  the  high  school  be  invited 
to  take  seats  in  the  convention  during  its  entire  session.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Wagoner,  and  carried. 

The  President  (Mr.  Crosby  Gray)  then  stated  that  it  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  convention  to  recognize  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Wagoner,  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements,  on  all  occasions  when  he 
desired  to  make  statements,  and  that  he  should  consider  himself  en- 
titled to  the  floor  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  any  business  that 
might  come  before  the  sessions. 

The  next  paper  in  order  was:  . 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


By  Prof.  A.  J.  Beitzell,  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Mechanicsburg. 


The  noblest  product  of  our  American  life  is  the  free  public  school. 
Its  origin  and  development  reflect  the  logical  unfolding  of  a  civiliza- 
tion new  and  novel  to  the  hitherto  world,  wrought  out  under  condi- 
tions of  pioneer  life,  amid  dangerous  environments  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  new  nationalizing  principle,  namely,  "That  all  men 
are  created  equal  under  the  law."  This  idea  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  Republic;  "A  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  and  nowhere  is  this 
idea  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, which  gives  to  the  children  of  rich  and  poor  alike  the  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  for  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  to  understand  the 
principles  of  government  and  learn  how  to  perform  intelligently 
the  duties  of  the  highest  citizenship  ever  enjoyed  by  man. 

The  evolution  of  the  free  school  system  is  an  interesting  chapter 
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of  historical  progress.  It  was  the  divine  idea  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man  struggling  to  the  surface  through  centuries  of  fierce 
social  and  political  conflict. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  sentiment  of  communities 
began  to  crystalize  itself  in  the  noble  words  of  Jefferson:  "The 
diffusion  of  light  and  education  is  the  resource  most  to  be  relied  on 
for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  advancing 
the  happiness  of  mankind." 

In  even  our  own  fair  Commonwealth,  every  true  citizen  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  memorable  struggle  of  1834,  from  which  emerged 
our  admirable  system  of  public  schools,  and  an  undying  sense  of 
gratitude  will  well  up  from  the  hearts  of  future  generations  in 
honor  of  the  two  great  heroes — Thaddeus  Stephens  and  Governor 
Wolf — in  that  dark  hour  which  marked  the  birth  of  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  this  great  State. — But  bitter  and  formidable  as  was 
the  opposition  to  this  measure,  to-day  there  is  no  object  that  lies 
nearer  the  great  heart  of  the  public,  that  occupies  more  exclusively 
the  popular  mind,  or  that  is  more  jealously  guarded  by  the  younger 
element  of  our  citizenship  than  the  public  school. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  more  or  less  efficient  system  of 
popular  education  and,  to  our  mind,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
these  State  systems  could  not  have  been  harmonized  and  woven  into 
a  national  fabric  to  be  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  the  new  century 
to  enrich  and  bless  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

The  vast  interests  and  importance  of  our  public  schools  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  appreciated  from  the  following  statistics:  In  the 
United  States  the  total  school  population,  between  six  and  eighteen 
years,  is  estimated  at  about  20,000;  the  total  number  of  teachers 
at  500,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  money  aggregates  the 
enormous  amount  of  |175, 000,000.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  over  1,250,000,  the  teaching  force  nearly  30,000,  and 
120,000,000  the  annual  expenditure  of  money. 

For  the  organization  and  control  of  these  great  interests,  remedial 
and  compulsory  legislative  enactments  have  been  multiplied,  treas- 
ury vaults  have  been  thrown  open  to  liberal  appropriations,  and  the 
spur  has  been  given  to  public  agitation — everything  has  been  done 
to  lift  the  child  out  of  the  mire  of  ignorance  and  set  his  feet  upon  the 
broad  and  open  highway  of  intelligence. 

iBut  great  as  has  been  the  achievements  of  our  system  of  pupular 
education,  with  all  the  lavish  expenditure  of  effort  and  treasure, 
with  all  our  philosophizing  and  moralizing,  it  has  only  quite  recently 
dawned  upon  us  that  the  trend  of  the  educational  forces  has  been 
too  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  single  order  of  culture.  We  have 
bent  every  energy  toward  securing  intellectuality  without  any 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  physical.  "A  sound  mind  can  only 
exist  in  a  sound  body,"  old  as  the  maxim  is,  seems  not  to  have  in- 
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spired  the  administration  of  public  school  affairs  hitherto.  The 
simplest  laws  of  health  are  violated  generally,  by  omission  and 
commission— the  former  in  the  neglect  to  provide  spacious  buildings, 
properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  sanitary  regulations 
and  healthful  surroundings;  and  the  latter  in  taxing  the  eyes  and 
the  mental  powers  of  the  child  beyond  all  due  proportion  to  its 
age  and  physical  strength. 

Bad  school  houses  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  a  procession 
to  the  cemetery  for  which  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  Providence, 
is  responsible.  Many  a  victim  has  been  prepared  for  the  grave  in 
the  school  room,  and  the  iniquity,  marbled  over  with  the  profane 
eulogy,  "Death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  or  the  equally  blasphemous 
declaration,  "An  all-wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove  another 
loved  one  from  our  midst."  Little  does  the  unsuspecting  populace 
know  of  the  physical  violence  inflicted,  but  frequently  attribute  the 
untimely  death  to  a  mysterious  precocity,  or  some  other  superstitious 
fancy. 

All  these  things  point  to  a  fearful  lack  of  insight  in  regard  to 
the  claims  of  a  proper  physical  culture,  and  unless  some  bold  step 
be  taken  by  the  authority  of  the  State  for  a  practical  hygienic  super- 
vision, there  is  little  hope  for  a  reform  for  a  long  time  to  come  from 
an  awakened  public  conscience.  Children  must  still  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  enervated,  ill-formed  bodies,  poorly  fitted  to  enter  the 
battle  of  life — a  battle  ever  growing  more  fierce  and  more  fatal  to  the 
weak. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  ancients  in  their  systems  of  educa- 
tion was  the  material  man.  Although  their  motive  was  an  in- 
vincible soldiery  for  the  preservation  of  the  State,  the  lesson  comes 
down  to  us  who  have  a  broader  conception  of  man's  sphere  on  earth, 
as  an  important  phase  of  education. 

The  Persians  taught  hygiene  as  well  as  letters,  and  at  an  early 
age  handed  their  children  over  to  a  chosen  order  of  men  who  should 
put  and  keep  their  bodies  in  healthful  and  good  plight.  The  Israel- 
ites indentured  their  sons  to  a  craft-master,  not  so  much  from  a 
motive  of  economy  as  from  a  sanitary  consideration.  And  need 
we  say  aught  of  German  brethren  fresh  from  the  "Vaterland."  We 
may  well  envy  the  Teuton  beggar's  vitality,  as  he  walks  with  gladia- 
torial frame  and  army  tramp  through  our  gates,  though  in  rags,  and 
perhaps  the  worse  for  whiskey.  It  is  to  trade,  exercise,  soldiering, 
and  out-door  practices,  during  his  plastic  years,  that  we  must  at- 
tribute his  form  and  health. 

During  the  school  age  is  the  time  of  greatest  physical  develop- 
ment, but  with  improper  care  it  may  be  made  a  period  of  degenera- 
tion. During  this  period  the  human  body  is  more  susceptible  to 
morbid  influences  than  in  adult  life,  on  account  of  its  more  delicate 
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organization,  therefore  the  environments  should  be  made  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 

lu  considering  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  so  many  phases  of 
it  crowd  upon  us  that  the  consideration  of  all  would  far  transcend 
the  prescribed  limits  of  this  paper.  I  shall  therefore  dwell  only 
upon  the  more  salient  points  and  touch  briefly  upon  some  of  the 
others. 

Approaching  the  school  from  without  the  first  hygienic  requisite 
is  a  proper  building  site  and  drainage.  No  location  is  eligible  as  a 
school  site  that  is  not  elevated  sufficiently  to  afford  both  surface 
and  under  drainage  in  every  direction,  as  upon  this,  with  healthy 
surroundings,  depends  the  purity  of  the  supply  to  the  school. 

The  inhalation  of  air  contaminated  by  the  product  of  gases  of  de- 
composition is  the  only  means  by  which  the  germs  of  certain  diseases 
are  carried  into  the  system,  the  danger  of  the  least  taint  being  ap- 
parent when  we  learn  that  2,000  gallons  of  air  are  taken  into  the 
lungs  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  its  impurities  are  passed  into 
the  blood.  Untrapped  drains  are  dangerous,  and  all  water  pipes 
should  be  trapped  with  a  fresh  air  inlet  on  the  building  site  of  the 
trap. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  cesspool  receive  the  school  drain- 
age. It  forms  a  manufactory  for  poisonous  sewer  gases  and  the 
soil  around  the  cesspool  tends  to  become  sodden  with  vicious  matter 
whose  moisture  may  seep  into  wells,  or  whose  effluvia  may  rise  to 
the  atmosphere  and  be  drawn  into  the  school  room. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  school  hygiene  is  to  secure  proper 
ventilation  and  heating.  The  two  subjects  of  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing cannot  be  dissociated.  If  we  ventilate,  we  render  the  room  cold 
by  the  act;  if  we  warm  the  room,  we  vitiate  the  air  by  shutting 
out  the  cold  and  keeping  in  the  heat.  The  two  must  be  harmonized 
and  made  to  contribute  to  comfort  and  health,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  a  proper  physical  and  mental  culture  while  breathing  impure 
air. 

Although  many  deleterious  substances  can  combine  to  taint  the 
atmosphere,  it  has  been  well  said  "our  own  breath  is  our  greatest 
enemy."  The  injurious  element  in  the  breath  is  carbonic  acid  gas, 
one  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body.  The  heavy,  musty  odor,  so 
frequently  noticed  in  crowded  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms  is  a 
warning  to  our  senses  of  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  One  who  occupies  a  room  while  this  vitiation 
is  in  progress  cannot  detect  it  by  the  sense  of  smell  but  the  warn- 
ing comes  nevertheless  in  the  forms  of  tired,  nerves,  headaches, 
physical  and  mental  exhaustion  which  are  too  often  accepted  as 
inevitable.  Playfair  says,  "In  modern  hygiene  nothing  is  more  con- 
clusively established  than  the  fact  that  vitiated  atmospheres  are 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of  disease."    Fresh,  pure  air  is  the 
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great  natural  disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  but  to  provide  it  for  school 
buildings  we  must  pay  roundly  for  it. 

To  take  in  air  at  the  average  winter  temperature  of  28  degrees, 
raise  it  to  68  degrees,  and  discharge  it  again,  is  a  process  that  is 
expensive  but  worth  more  than  it  costs  in  money  and  trouble. 

Five  hundred  children  assembled  in  one  room  would,  in  two  hours, 
produce  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  is  equivalent  to  the  solid 
charcoal  or  carbon  contained  in  twenty  pounds  of  coal.  The  same 
number  of  children  under  similar  circumstances  would,  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  give  off  as  vapor,  about  four  gallons  of  water,  which 
makes  itself  visible  upon  the  window  panes  and  walls  unless  the 
room  is  well  ventilated.  This  moisture  is  laden  with  impurities 
from  ill-ordered  mouths,  decaying  teeth,  and  the  natural  sloughing 
or  waste  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages  and  the  mouth. 
But  the  breath  is  not  the  only  factor  in  vitiating  the  air  of  a  room, 
the  skin  is  continually  active  in  throwing  off  injurious  waste  pro- 
ducts, though  proceeding  from  the  cleanliest  and  healthiest  of  per- 
sons. Imagine  the  condition  of  a  child  who  had  no  bath  perhaps 
for  six  months!  Think  of  the  exhalations  from  these  unclean  bodies 
and  the  contaminating  effects  of  dirty  clothing  upon  their  bodies 
or  in  contact  with  other  wraps  in  the  cloak  room.  Then  there  is 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  the  product  of  combustion  in  stoves  and  furnaces, 
which  helps  to  swell  the  health-destroying  agencies.  Unless  swept 
away  by  air  currents  this  floating  organic  matter  hangs  about  the 
room  and  serves  as  a  favorable  soil  for  the  propagation  and  develop- 
ment of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  infectious  diseases  which 
in  pure  air  would  soon  lose  its  dangerous  character. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  deadly  effects  of  re-breathing  vitiated  air, 
the  story  of  the  Calcutta  "black  hole"  prisoners  is  often  cited.  In 
the  "black  hole"  146  persons  were  confined  in  a  space  of  eighteen 
feet  every  way,  with  two  small  windows  on  one  side.  Next  morning 
123  were  found  dead  and  the  remaining  23  were  very  ill.  In  the  case 
of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  it  is  found  that  when  they  are  kept  in 
a  small,  close  apartment  for  three  months,  tuberuclar  disease  is 
produced,  and  dogs,  under  similar  circumstances,  become  consump- 
tive. 

The  atmosphere  in  general  is  kept  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the 
wonderful  laboratory  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  keeps  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air  reduced  within  limits.  An  inquiry  intrudes 
itself  at  this  point,  whether  the  assimilating  power  of  the  vegetable 
world  upon  the  waste  products  has  not  been  reduced  below  the  ratio 
of  efficiency  because  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests  and  the 
reclamation  of  waste  territory,  for  agricultural  purposes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  increasing  population  and  combustion  on  the  other— 
a  problem  for  the  advocates  of  the  forestry  movement. 

Another  crying  evil  generally  prevalent  is  overheated  school  rooms 
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— rooms  too  small  and  overcrowded — a  condition  which  is  at  present 
agitating  the  minds  of  school  authorities  in  the  great  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Children  in  the  perspiring  and  low- 
toned  condition  produced  by  an  overheated  room,  are  allowed  to 
rush  out  into  cold  corridors,  or  outer  yard,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  quinsy,  croup,  bronchitis  and  other  serious  troubles  are  fre- 
quently induced.  More  than  once  during  my  service  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  was  I  compelled  to  call  attention  of  the  teachers 
to  pupils  sitting  near  the  stove  in  the  rural  schools,  who  were  suf- 
fering martyrdom  for  their  timidity  by  roasting  from  mor"ing  until 
night  on  a  cold  winter  day.  Think  of  the  chances  of  the  luckless 
urchin  against  pneumonia  and  kindred  ills,  who  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  perspiration  during  intervals  of  half  hour  each,  and  four  times  a 
day  plunged  into  the  cold  outer  atmosphere,  a  difference  of  thirty  to 
forty  degrees  Farenheit! 

Before  discussing  the  practical  details  of  ventilation,  an  important 
preliminary  question  arises  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  amount 
of  air  space  in  a  school  room,  for  each  occupant.  Henry  Dwight 
Chapin,  M.  D.,  says,  that  each  child  should  be  allowed  at  least  from 
twelve  to  twenty  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  from  200  to  250  cubic 
feet  of  air  space,  according  to  age  and  development.  Dr.  Newsholme, 
of  the  University  of  London,  maintains,  that  upwards  of  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  pure  air  are  required,  per  hour,  by  every  pupil.  In  a  school 
room  where  the  amount  of  space  is  necessarily  limited,  the  lack  of 
space  must  be  compensated  for  by  a  more  frequent  change  of  air. 
The  English  educational  department,  he  says  further,  gives  only 
eighty  cubic  feet  as  the  minimum  space  per  pupil,  and  eight  square 
feet  as  the  minimum  floor  space  allowable.  The  New  York  Board 
of  Education  prescribes  an  allowance  of  only  seventy  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  to  each  pupil  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  primary 
schools,  eighty  cubic  feet  in  the  three  higher  grades,  ninety  cubic 
feet  in  the  four  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  grades  and  100  cubic 
feet' in  the  four  higher  grades. 

With  all  the  various  opinions,  one  thing  however  is  obvious,  that 
there  must  be  some  way  to  remove  the  foul  air  and  furnish  a  fresh 
supply,  even  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  air  space.  The  problem 
is  to  change  the  air  frequently  enough  without  inducing  draughts. 
It  has  heen  established  by  experiment  with  the  best  artificial  ventila- 
tion, that  the  air  in  a  chamber  of  424  cubic  feet  may  be  renewed 
safely  every  six  or  seven  minutes.  Superheated  air  should,  however, 
be  guarded  against,  as  an  unwholesome  change  is  wrought  in  air 
where  its  temperature  is  raised  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of 
water;  besides,  it  renders  the  aid  too  dry,  thus  causing  it  to  abstract 
moisture  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  producing  a  dry,  feverish  condi- 
tion.   This  may,  to  some  extent  be  obviated  by  placing  moisture 
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pans  in  the  warm  air  shafts.  It  is  equally  as  important  that  the 
school  room  should  be  properly  lighted  as  well  as  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated, as  the  eyes  are  the  avenues  through  which  all  our  knowledge 
of  books  must  come;  hygienic  regulations  for  their  protection  are 
necessary.  We  shall  waive  a  discussion  of  the  physiological  struc- 
ture of  the  perfect  eye,  and  the  physiological  changes  it  under- 
in  deteriorating,  confining  attention  wholly  to  the  proper  use  of  this 
organ  and  to  the  effects  of  external  conditions  upon  vision,  leaving 
the  remedy  to  the  sanitary  expert  and  the  architect. 

All  teachers  know  the  depressing  effect  of  a  cloudy,  sunless  day, 
and  a  dull,  dark  school  room,  upon  the  spirits  of  children.  Deficient 
light  produces  mental  depression,  and  an  actual  physical  effect. 
Plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  sickly  and  white,  and  human  beings 
subjected  to  similar  conditions  grow  pale  and  anaemic. 

The  direction  in  which  light  enters  the  school  room  is  of  supreme 
importance.    Light  admitted  full  in  the  face  of  the  pupil  is  fatal  to 
eyesight,  while  light  from  behind  throws  the  shadow  of  the  body 
upon  the  book.    Light  from  both  sides  throws  a  double  set  of 
shadows,  due  to  the  interference  of  light  waves,  but  coming  from 
the  left  and  from  overhead  windows,  it  falls  directly  upon  the  desk. 
A  French  commission  sometime  since  stated  that  from  each  desk 
there  should  be  visible  a  strip  of  sky  at  least  thirty  centimeters 
wide,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  window.    It  has  been  observed 
by  competent  medical  authority,  that  there  is  a  progressive  tend- 
ency to  myopia  in  school  children,  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work 
and"^  defective  illumination.    Dr.  Chapin  states  that  Professor  Cohn 
of  Breslau,  examined  the  eyes  of  10,060  school  children,  and  found 
that  near-sightedness  increased  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  grades. 
The  lower  classes  in  the  Latin  schools  showed  12.5  per  cent,  and 
the  higher  class  55.8  per  cent,  of  near-sightedness.    Dr.  Loring,  in 
examining  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  found  24  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  German  parentage  near-sighted;  of  American 
descent  19  per  cent,  and  of  Irish  parentage  only  14  per  cent.    Of  500 
colored  children.  Dr.  Callan  found  3  2-5"  per  cent,  myopic  in  one 
school,  and  1  1-5  per  cent,  in  another.    The  inference  from  these  ob- 
servations is,  that  the  children  of  these  nationalities,  most  commonly 
engaged  in  study  and  eye  work  have  the  greater  proportionate 
amount  of  myopic  change,  while  those  accustomed  more  to  out-door 
life  and  resting  their  eyes  largely  upon  remote  objects  are  generally 
free  from  the  affection.    Further  observations  made  by  Professor 
Cohn  revealed  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  myopia  varied  from  1.8 
to  6.6  in  the  better  lighted  building,  while  the  schools  on  narrow 
streets  where  the  light  was  more  or  less  obstructed  showed  a  pro- 
portion of  7.4  to  15.1  per  cent. 

From  observations  made  in  the  public  schools  of  this  place  we 
also  find  the  ratio  of  spectacle-wearing  children  progressive,  show- 
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ing  1  per  cent,  in  the  primar  y  guides,  5  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  intermedi- 
ate grades,  and  rising  in  the  high  school  to  12  2-9  per  cent. 

These  observations,  no  doubt,  indicate  overstrain  of  the  eyes,  due 
to  various  causes  as  follows: — insufficient  or  excessive  light,  glar- 
ing and  conflicting  lights,  light  coming  from  the  wrong  direction, 
too  prolonged  use  of  the  eje  in  study  without  frequent  change  of 
focus  to  distant  objects,  the  use  of  too  small  type  in  the  printed 
page,  reading  from  the  blackboard  at  too  great  a  distance,  the  bad 
position  of  the  body  assumed  in  the  execution  of  the  slant  system 
of  penmanship,  causing,  spinal  curvature  as  well  as  myopia  and 
other  defects  of  vision. 

The  statistics  of  this  affection  in  America  furnish  abundant  food 
for  reflection,  and  should  prompt  a  timely  halt  to  its  progress,  ere 
we  are  reduced  to  the  myopic  condition  of  the  people  of  other 
nations. 

There  are  numerous  other  phases  of  school  hygiene  that  are  im- 
portant, such  as  improper  seating,  overcrowding,  overpressure  or 
overwork,  lack  of  exercise,  overtime  sessions,  nervous  disorders, 
epidemics,  infection  from  free  school  books,  and  so  on,  which  we  can 
but  mention,  as  we  have  already  exceeded  the  time  allotted  for  this 
discussion,  and  have  nO  doubt  wearied  your  patience  as  well.  If 
we  have  scattered  seeds  of  agitation,  we  feel  that  something  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  theorize  over  the 
need  of  hygienic  laws,  but  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them.  This  we  shall  have  presented  to  us  from  this  plat- 
form during  these  sessions  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  sani- 
tarians of  our  country. 

In  conclusion,  all  honor  to  this  Association  for  your  successful 
efforts  in  sanitary  work,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  rest  from  urging 
a  judicious  expenditure  of  money  by  the  State,  rather  than  to  allow 
a  useless  expenditure  of  the  health  and  lives  of  a  short-sighted 
public;  that  you  will  regard  it  as  your  sacred  mission  to  labor 
for  the  creation  of  a  salaried  officer  to  be  entitled  the  County  Medi- 
cal Inspector  of  Schools,  and  for  the  passage  of  a  law  compelling 
the  construction  of  school  houses  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  archi- 
tecture and  hygienic  equipments  approved  by  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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THE  NEXT  PAPER  WAS  ON  RECENT  LEGISLATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  HEALTH  AND 
LIVES  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  OF  THE  RURAL  POPU- 
LATION. 


By  Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Fortunately  for  the  health  of  school  children  in  this  State,  school 
directors  have  not  hesitated  to  interpret  the  phrase  "general  super- 
vision" in  the  law  which  assigns  their  powers  and  duties  in  a  very 
generous  and  liberal  fashion.  Reference  to  Superintendent  Schaef- 
fer's  Manual  of  Laws  and  Decisions  shows  that  they  have  considered 
themselves  possessed  of  full  power  to  determine  not  only  the  num- 
ber of  school  houses  to  be  constructed  in  their  several  districts,  but 
their  location,  size,  arrangements,  comfort,  light,  ventilation,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  and  dimensions  of  play-grounds  entirely  unembar- 
rassed by  judicial  authority,  and  acknowledging  responsibility  only 
to  the  sovereign  people.  It  will  be  readily  understood  how  the 
words  "play-ground"  and  "convenient  apparatus"  may,  under  the 
interpretation  of  a  liberal-minded  expansionist  be  made  to  cover 
gymnasia  and  appliances  of  every  kind  for  physical  culture.  A  doubt 
lurks  in  my  mind,  however,  whether  foot  ball  could  be  smuggled  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  This  department  of  instruc- 
tion appears  to  belong  strictly  to  the  higher  education  and  to  be  re- 
served for  the  colleges  and  universities. 

While  it  will  be  recognized  that  every  one  of  the  above-named 
features  of  educational  supervision  has  its  bearing,  and  often  a  most 
important  one,  on  school  sanitation,  yet  in  none  of  the  instances 
does  the  protection  of  the  health  appear  as  the  direct  object.  But  in 
section  110  of  the  "Decisions"  this  motive  is  distinctly  recognized 
where  it  is  said  that  "Suspension  is  the  separation  of  the  pupil  for  a 
limited  time  from  the  school,  and  it  may  be  either  for  bad  conduct, 
for  absence  or  as  a  sanitary  measure."  If  for  the  last  mentioned 
cause,  it  may  be  ordered  by  the  teacher  without  waiting  for  the  board 
to  be  called  together.  Under  this  ruling  the  teacher  has  full  au- 
thority to  send  a  child  home  either  because  it  is  thought  to  be  too  ill 
to  study  or  is  suspected  of  having  a  contagious  disease  or  of  being 
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infested  with  parasites.  The  teacher  is  thus  made  a  sort  of  medical 
inspector  for  the  school.  How  entirely  without  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty  so  responsible  and  requiring  so  high  a  degree 
of  expert  skill,  the  average  teacher  is,  I  need  hardly  say.  A  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  has  led  within  a  few  years  to  the  adoption  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  of  a  systematic  daily  in- 
spection of  school  children  by  physicians  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, usually  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  city,  with  the  result  of 
notably  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  among  the 
children,  and  in  various  other  ways,  such  for  instance  as  the  discovery 
of  imperfect  eyesight,  spinal  curvature,  suppurating  ears  and  other 
serious  disabilities,  greatly  enhancing  the  comfort  and  improving 
the  health  of  the  pupils.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  and  with 
delight  to  the  time  when  systematic  medical  inspection  will  be  the 
rule  of  even  the  smallest  country  school. 

Carrying  the  idea  of  sanitary  supervision  a  step  farther,  certain 
school  boards,  whose  members  evidently  believed  in  the  policy  of  "ex- 
pansion went  so  far  as  to  make  vaccination  a  pre  requisite  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  child  to  school.  The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public 
Education,  acting,  it  is  true,  under  a  distinct  law,  but  basing  its  ac- 
tion on  a  similar  general  grant  of  authority,  adopted  such  a  regulation 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  preventing 
many  deaths  among  school  children  in  the  great  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  1871.  Other  boards  followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  courts  have  sustained  them  in  the  enforcement  of  this  wholesome 
measure.  Justice  Woodward,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Wharton,  et  al.  vs.  School  Directors  42, 
Pa.  statutes,  363  says: 

"School  boards  belong  to  that  class  of  quasi  corporations  to  which 
counties  and  townships  belong,  exercising  within  a  prescribed  sphere 
many  of  the  faculties  of  the  corporation,  and  the  directors  are  in- 
vested with  various  discretionary  powers  in  the  execution  of  the 
school  laws  for  which  they  are  responsible  only  to  the  people  whose 
representatives  they  are." 

Judge  Metzger,  in  the  case  of  A.  J.  Duffleld  vs.  The  School  Board 
of  Williamsport,  Common  Pleas  Court,  Lycoming  county,  No.  503, 
March  Term,  1894.  says:  ' 

"It  is  clearly  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors in  case  of  imminent  danger  of  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, to  do  everything  in  their  power  that  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  disease  from  being  carried  and  transmitted  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  by  those  infected  with  it  and  by  those  who  by  reason 
of  their  contact  with  infected  persons  are  likely  to  inoculate  others 
with  whom  they  are  allowed  to  mingle.  This  power,  if  it  exists,  could 
not  be  advantageously  exercised  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  ex- 
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elusion  from  the  school  of  the  parties  who  are  likely  to  spread  the 
disease  among  the  pupils.  If  the  board  of  school  directors  had  m 
no  such  case  such  power  they  would  be  powerless  to  preserve  the  ex- 
istence of  the  schools  during  the  period  when  contagious  diseases 
were  abroad  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  same  decision  asserts  the  right  of  councils  to  pass  an  ordinance 
ordering  that  no  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school  without 
a  certificate  of  vaccination. 

With  the  general  grant  of  authority  so  generously  interpreted  by 
the  school  authorities  the  Legislature  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long 
time  content,  feeling  that  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  their  mental  culture,  were  in  safe  and 
competent  hands.  The  first  attempt  of  that  body  to  interpose  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  the  health  and  lives  of  the  pupils  occurred  in 
1879,  when  by  the  act  of  June  11,  of  that  year,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  boards  of  school  directors  of  the  proper  school  district  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  fire  escape  for  every  public  school  building  of  three 
or  more  stories  high.  The  school  directors  in  districts  not  pro- 
vided with  boards  of  fire  commissioners  were  themselves  constituted 
such  boards.  This  appears  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  law,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  made  the  judges  of  the  satisfactory  performance  of  their 
own  duty.  This  was  met,  however,  to  some  extent  by  making  them 
liable  to  a  suit  for  damages  in  case  of  "death  or  personal  injury  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  fire  breaking  out  in  any  such  building  and  of 
the  absence  of  any  such  sufficient  tire  escape." 

One  of  the  most  practical  advances  ever  made  in  this  State  in  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  school  children  was  that  by 
which  women  became  eligible  to  the  position  of  members  of  school 
boards,  and  this  was  simply  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
people  themselves  in  certain  localities.    The  advent  of  woman,  in  an 
official  position,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  into  the  domain 
of  public  education,  must  be  hailed  as  a  step  of  great  importance  and 
as  indicative  of  a  decided  advance  in  culture  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  any  community  which  has  made  it  possible.    Especially  is 
it  to  be  commended  in  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  our  schools.  Wo- 
man is  a  natural  born  sanitarian.    Men  have  to  learn  sanitation. 
To  women  it  comes  by  instinct.    As  wife,  mother,  nurse,  house- 
keeper, the  care  of  the  habitation  and  of  the  sick,  naturally  falls  to  her 
lot  and  she  is  compelled  to  etudy  the  conditions  which  make  for  the 
health  of  her  family.    Woman  brings  to  the  school  board,  a  native 
perception  of  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  and  purity — purity  of  air, 
purity  of  water,  purity  of  soil,  and  last  but  not  least,  purity  of  life — 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  sanitation.    The  ancients  were 
right,  with  their  deep  penetration  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
in  making  the  divinity  of  health  a  woman  and  not  a  man,  the 
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sweet  smiling  goddess  Hygieia.  The  strains  in  which  our  Quaker 
poet  Whittier  has  sung  the  praises  of  freedom,  may  without  violence 
be  applied  to  her. 

"Who  Cometh  over  the  hills, 
Her  garments  with  morning  sweet, 
The  voice  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Making  music  before  her  feet? 
Her  presence  freshens  the  air. 
Sunshine  steals  light  from  her  fac(?^ 
The  leaden  footsteps  of  care 
Leap  to  the  tune  of  her  pace.  ■•, 
Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 
Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace. 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 
Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught, 
Hygieia,  Oh  fairest  of  all 
The  daughters  of  time  and  thought." 

The  next  safe-guard  established  by  the  Legislature,  the  "act  to  re- 
quire boards  of  school  directors  and  controllers  to  provide  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  health  and  morals  of  school  children  in  their 
respective  districts,"  passed  that  body  as  approved  by  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Pattison,  the  6th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1893.    The  evil 
which  it  was  aimed  to  remedy  by  this  measure  was  a  serious  and  real 
one,  viz:  the  lack  of  properly  constructed  and  properly  kept  out- 
houses, and  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
directors  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  that  their  obtuseness  and 
negligence  in  this  regard  should  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  State 
law-makers  to  call  their  attention  to  the  necessity  for  conveniences 
of  this  nature,  so  situated,  constructed  and  cared  for  that  they  should 
constitute  neither  a  menace  to  the  health  nor  a  danger  to  the  morals 
of  the  children  compelled  to  use  them.    (This  law,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, compels  the  provision  of  not  less  than  two  outbuildings 
for  each  school,  one  for  either  sex,  with  separate  means  of  access  to 
each,  situated  if  possible  at  a  remote  distance  one  from  the  other,  or, 
if  this  be  not  possible,  having  their  approaches  separated  by  a  sub- 
stantial close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height.    It  also  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  directors  or  controllers  to  keep  these  buildings  in 
"a  clean,  comfortable  and  healthful  condition.")    Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act  renders  the  members  of  a  school 
board  liable  to  removal  from  ofifice.    It  would  seem  as  though  the 
hint  contained  in  this  final  clause  of  the  act  would  have  been  sutficient 
to  rouse  the  dormant  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect  in  the  breast 
of  every  school  director  in  the  State,  and  to  shame  him  into  prompt 
and  full  compliance  with  its  provisions.    That  such  was  not  the  case 
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is  only  too  evident,  from  the  fact  the  very  next  Legislature  found  it- 
self compelled  to  pass  a  law  under  the  title  of  "An  act  to  promote 
cleanliness  and  healthfulness  in  and  about  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth,"  explaining  to  the  benighted  intellects  of  certain  • 
directors  what  the  word  "cleanliness"  in  this  connection  embraced  the 
removal  of  filth  at  stated  intervals,  the  free  use  of  soap,  water  and 
the  scrubbing  brush,  the  generous  application  of  whitewash  to  the 
walls  and  the  employment  of  lime  and  other  appropriate  disinfect- 
ants in  cellars  and  on  filthy  soil.    This  act  became  a  law  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895.    No  board  can  legally  draw  its  an- 
nual appropriation  from  the  State  until  its  president  has  certified 
that  the  requirements  of  this  act  have  been  fully  carried  out.  How 
far  this  last  provision  has  been  insisted  on  by  those  who  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  funds  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  should 
be  indebted  for  information  on  this  point  from  some  one  in  my  pres- 
ent audience.    The  humiliating  consideration  in  regard  to  the  nec- 
essity for  these  legislative  enactments  is,  that  the  failure  of  school 
boards  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  more  especially  in  the  mining 
regions  to  comprehend  the  first  principles  of  decency  and  cleanliness 
in  respect  to  this  extremely  important  subject,  is  simply  a  reflection 
of  a  like  ignorance,  carelessness  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  popu 
lation  whom  they  represent.    Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these 
laws  on  the  statute  book,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  school  yard 
as  in  the  home  yard,  a  shameless  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  life 
and  the  allowance  of  the  vilest  accumulations  of  filth  coupled  with  in- 
convenience and  rudeness  of  accommodations,  still  prevail  in  many 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  most  important  enactment  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  children,  and  incidentally  of  those  of  the  entire 
population,  was  that  of  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1895,  to 
which  Governor  Hastings  had  the  honor  of  affixing  his  signature  in 
the  face  of  the  most  determined  and  fanatical  opposition.    This  act 
is  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the 
public  health  in  the  several  municipalities  of  this  Commonwealth." 
So  far  reaching  and  effective  is  it  in  its  provisions  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  issued  it  as  a  circular  under  the  title  of  "The 
Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Code  for  the  Eestriction  of  Communicable 
Diseases."    It  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  health  authorities 
in  various  cities  and  towns  became  convinced  by  long  continued  ob- 
servation that  the  schools  were  the  great  centres  of  infection  and  hot 
beds  for  the  propagation  of  contagious  diseases,  and  that  the  medical 
profession,  always  on  the  alert  and  unselfishly  earnest  in  its  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion,  needed  the  support  of  statute  law 
in  its  endeavors  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  which  it  met  from 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and 
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teachers.  It  was  the  work  of  a  committee  on  which  were  represented 
the  boards  of  health  of  several  of  our  large  cities  and  boroughs,  and  is 
therefore  extremely  practical  in  its  provisions. 

Its  objects  are  three-fold — first  to  raise  every  possible  barrier 
against  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  germs  from  the  body  and 
effects  of  the  sick;  second,  to  prevent  children  from  infected  houses 
from  carrying  such  germs  to  school  and  thus  infecting  their  com- 
rades and  the  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  and,  third,  to  stamp 
out  small-pox  by  forbidding  the  admission  of  a  child  to  school  "except 
upon  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physician,  setting  forth  that  such  child 
has  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  that  it  has  previously  had  small- 
pox." -  . 

This  law  applies  not  only  to  public  schools,  but  to  private,  paro- 
chial, Sunday  or  other  schools  as  well.  It  has  been  fiercely  assailed, 
first  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  and,  secondly,  as  not  appli- 
cable to  districts  situated  outside  of  cities  and  boroughs.  On  both 
counts  it  has  been  triumphantly  sustained  in  the  courts.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  contention.  His  Honor  Judge  Morrison,  in  re 
W.  F.  Sprague  vs.  J.  K.  E.  Baldwin,  and  others,  school  directors  and 
teachers  of  the  district  of  Atto  township,  holds  as  follows: 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  include 
both  townships  and  school  districts  in  this  act.  . 

So  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  title  of  the  act  of  June 
18,  1895,  is  broad  enongh  to  cover  legislation  for  all  the  municipal 
subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth,  down  to  and  including  town- 
ships and  school  districts.  Surely  the  legislative  intent  was  to 
protect  the  public  health  from  contagion,  epidemics,  public  funerals 
of  cholera,  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  victims,  and  for  the  courts  to 
hold  that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  limit  this  important  legislation 
to  cities  and  boroughs  and  to  leave  these  diseases  to  run  riot  in  the 
townships  would  be  to  convict  the  Legislature  of  doing  a  ridiculous 
thing.  It  is  probable  that  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  State  is 
outside  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and,  therefore,  in  the  townships. 

How  absurd  to  say  that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  and  leave  those  of  the  townships 
to  be  exposed  without  protection." 

The  decisions  in  favor  of  the  law  have  been  so  positive  and  con- 
vincing that  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  further  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  set  it  aside. 

One  other  objection  has  been  to  the  vaccination  requirement,  viz: 
that  it  clashes  with  the  act  of  May  16,  1895,  which  makes  attendance 
on  school  compulsory  for  all  children  between  certain  ages.  In  regard 
to  this  objection  I  can  only  say— so  much  the  worse  for  the  act  of 
May  16.  If  any  parent  is  so  foolish  and  obstinate  as  to  deny  his 
child  the  advantages  of  an  education  because  he  has  a  groundless 
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prejudice  against  vaccination,  he  and  not  the  law  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  to  the  child.  The  instances  of  this  folly  will  be  so  few  that 
they  will  have  no  effect  on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people, 
in  the  time  to  come. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  encourage  school 
boards  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  sanitary  care  of  the  children, 
occurred  at  the  last  session  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
April  11, 1899,  entitled  "An  act  to  empower  the  school  directors  of  the 
several  townships  of  this  Commonwealth  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a 
board  of  health  in  each  township,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  to  appoint 
and  fix  compensation  of  a  sanitary  agent;  and  requiring  all  practic- 
ing physicians  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors in  each  township,  the  names  and  residences  of  all  persons 
coming  under  their  professional  care  afflicted  with  such  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases." 

This  law  is  premissory  and  not  compulsory  in  its  nature.    It  is  the 
result  of  long  continued  and  persistent  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  health  authori- 
ties of  some  kind  in  the  rural  districts.    A  wit  once  said  that  there 
was  "Nothing  certain  in  this  world  but  death  and  taxes."    I  am 
willing  to  wager  that  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania  and  founded  his  acute 
observation  on  what  he  saw  around  him.    For  at  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  while  assessors  abounded 
and  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  taxes  was  admirable  and 
complete,  there  was  no  health  board,  health  officer,  or  health  law  or 
regulation  of  any  kind  in  the  State  outside  of  a  few  large  cities.  The 
State  Board,  therefore,  in  addition  to  all  other  duties  assigned  to  it 
constituted  the  local  board  of  health  of  every  township  in  the  State. 
Think  of  the  situation!    A  single  board  with  a  single  executiv( 
officer  to  abate  nuisances  for  four  million  people,  and  with  the  in: 
mense  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  cover  the  whole  work, 
We  did  what  we  could  by  appointing  sanitary  agents  here  and  there 
as  occasion  arose,  but  the  necessity  for  a  legally  constituted  health 
authority  in  every  township  became  every  year  more  and  more  ap- 
parent.   We  suggested  many  plans  to  the  law  makers  and  they  finally 
adopted  that  which  I  have  just  alluded  to,  shorn  of  its  locks  by  leaving 
it  at  the  option  of  school  directors  whether  they  shall  organize  as 
boards  of  health  under  its  provisions  or  not.    There  is  no  question 
that  any  school  board  which  will  accept  the  responsibility  and  powers 
thus  conferred  upon  it,  can  accomplish  great  things  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  under  its  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  save  the  lives 
of  many  children  and  also  actually  increase  their  educational  facilities 
by  diminishing  the  periods  of  absence  from  school  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  contagious  diseases,    The  question  is — how  many  boards 
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have  at  the  same  time  sufficient  intelligence  and  sufficient  public  spirit 
to  make  them  willing  to  undertake  the  additional  labors  and  burdens 
which  will  thus  be  incurred?  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  believe 
that  the  entire  Commonwealth  will  soon  be  provided  with  these  ad- 
ditional safe-guards  to  health  and  happiness. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  issued  circulars  to  every 
school  board  in  the  State,  calling  their  attention  to  the  great  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered,  and  instructing  them  how  to  proceed  to  or- 
ganize and  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  regulations  for  their  consideration 
and  adoption,  with  such  modifications  as  they  may  ©ee  fit  to  make. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  offi- 
cially notified  that  forty-five  boards  of  school  directors  have  accepted 
the  new  authority  thus  offered  them.    They  are  as  follows: 

Allegheny  county,  Springdale  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Chartiers  township. 
Allegheny  county,  East  Deer  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Elizabeth  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Forwood  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Harrison  township. 

Allegheny  county,  Lincoln  township.  .      .  , 

Allegheny  county,  Mifflin  township.  ^  . 

Allegheny  county,  Neville  township.  .       _  •  / 

Allegheny  county.  North  Versailles  t(5wnship. 
Allegheny  county,  Scott  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Spring  Garden  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Union  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Stowe  township. 

Allegheny  county,  Upper  St.  Clair  township.  ,  . 

Beaver  county,  Vanport  township. 

Bedford  county,  Liberty  township. 

Blair  county,  Huston  township. 

Blair  county,  Snyder  township. 

Bradford  county,  Bradford  township. 

Bradford  county,  Wysox  township.  • 
Cambria  county,  Cresson  township.  .  .. 

Carbon  county,  Mauch  Chunk  township.  , 
Centre  county,  Snow  Shoe  township.  ^  .         ,  l 

Chester  county,  Westtown  township.  •    ;  • 

Chester  county,  East  Bradford  township. 

Clarion  county,  Farmington  township.  , .  /    ■  • 

Clearfield  county,  Morris  township.  ' 

Crawford  county,  Greenwood  township. 

Delaware  county.  Upper  Providence  township. 

Fayette  county,  Brownsville  township. 

Forest  county,  Marienville  township.  . 
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Huntingdon  county,  Spruce  Greek  township. 
Huntingdon  county,  Warriors'  Mark  township. 
Jefferson  county,  Winslow  township. 
Lancaster  county,  Lancaster  township. 
■Montgomery  county,  Gwynned  township. 
Montgomery  county,  Lower  Merion  township. 
Montgomery  county,  Lower  Providence  township. 
Montgomery  county,  Springfield  township. 
Montgomery  county.  Upper  Dublin  township. 
Montgomery  county,  Moreland  township. 
Venango  county,  Nickleville  township. 
Washington  county,  Indiana  township. 

In  some  of  these  admirable  work  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  stamping  out  incipient  epidemics  of  small-pox  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases. 

The  absence  of  township  health  boards  in  Pennsylvania  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  results  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  township 
self-government  generally. 

William  Penn  stood  not  so  much  for  the  right  of  self-government 
as  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship.    The  other  great 
proprietaries  who  with  him  partitioned  out  the  broad  acres  of  this 
part  of  the  new  world  among  themselves  stood  for  little  but  their 
own  aggrandizement.    Each  was  lord  and  master  over  his  own  do- 
main.   It  did  not  enter  into  their  scheme  that  each  little  group  of 
bondsmen,  redemptioners,  retainers  and  petty  land-holders  should 
establish  its  own  little  legislature  and  control  its  own  affairs. 
Hence,  while  in  New  England,  whose  political  destinies  were  shaped 
by  an  entirely  different  and  more  democratic  class  of  emigrants,  the 
township  almost  immediately  became  self-governing,  the  unit,  so  to 
speak,  of  political  organization,  no  such  power  was  conferred  upon 
the  people  of  the  several  townships  in  this  State.    Here  the  county 
was  the  smallest  territorial  subdivision  recognized  by  the  provincial 
government,  except  for  purposes  of  taxation.    Hence  it  resulted  that 
the  town  meeting,  occurring  at  stated  intervals,  composed  of  select 
men  chosen  by  the  people  and  entrusted  with  the  control  of  all  the 
local  interests  of  the  township,  so  familiar  to  students  of  the  history 
of  the  New  England  colonies,  was  unknown  and  has  continued  to  be 
so  until  the  present  time.    Not  until  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1899,  did  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  a  township  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
not  until  the  present  year  has  a  single  township  exercised  it.  The 
election  of  February  12,  1900,  marks  an  era  in  the  administrative 
history  of  the  State  and  rounds  out  the  century  by  at  length  giving 
our  grand  old  Commonwealth  an  ideal  form  of  political  organization, 
although  within  certain  prescribed  limits. 
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In  order  that  such  townships  might  commence  their  independent 
life  with  a  properly  organized  health  department,  I  have  addressed 
an  inquiry  to  all  county  commissioners  throughout  the  State,  request- 
ing information  as  to  the  number  of  townships  in  each  county  which 
have  the  legal  right  to  organize  under  this  law.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  received  replies  from  a  little  more  than  half.  These  indi- 
cate that  sixteen  townships  scattered  through  five  counties  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
by  far  the  largest  number  have  organized  in  Allegheny  county,  and 
it  is  a  not  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  residents  of  this  county 
hay  have  been  stimulated  to  take  this  step  by  the  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  an  improvement  in  their  sanitary  conditions.  In  the 
meantime  in  Luzerne  county,  court  has  declared  this  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and,  while  it  is  not  probable  that  this  decision  will 
be  sustained,  yet  many  of  the  communities  which  may  have  desired 
to  adopt  the  measure  will  undoubtedly  hesitate  until  they  feel  sure 
that  their  labor  will  not  be  thrown  away.  The  townships  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  as  having  adopted  their  new  rights  are  as 
follows: 

Allegheny  county.  Crescent  township.  ■  ■    ■  ■ 

Allegheny  county.  Lower  St.  Clair  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Harrison  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Mifflin  township. 

Allegheny  county,  Reserve  township.  '  ' 

Allegheny  county,  Union  township. 
Allegheny  county,  Shaler  township.     .      .  " 
Lehigh  county,  Whitehall  township. 
Luzerne  county,  Marcy  township. 

Luzerne  county,  Newport  township.  •  .     '  .  ■ 

Luzerne  county,  Plains  township.  •'  ■ 

Luzerne  county,  Plymouth  township. 

Luzerne  county,  Wilkes-Barre  township.  ■' 
Montgomery  county,  Lower  Merion  township.  - 
Montgomery  county,  Cheltenham  township. 
Northumberland  county.  Coal  township. 

This  law,  as  is  probably  known  to  most  of  you,  divides  townships 
into  two  classes,  according  to  population.  All  townships  having  a 
population  of  at  least  three  hundred  to  the  square  mile  are  denomi- 
nated townships  of  the  first  class,  and  all  others,  townships  of  the 
second  class.  Only  upon  those  of  the  former  class  are  the  privileges 
of  self-government  conferred.  The  municipal  legislature  of  a  town- 
ship of  the  first  class  is  styled  "The  Board  of  Township  Commission- 
ers." Among  the  powers  conferred  upon  this  body  are  certain  of 
a  sanitary  nature,  viz:  "To  establish  a  system  of  sewers  and  drain- 
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age,  and  to  require  connection  to  be  made  with  such  sewer  when  nec- 
essary for  the  public  health,  to  make  regulations  respecting  pig-pens, 
slaughter-houses,  manure  pits,  drains,  cess-pools  and  manufactories 
that  are  offensive;  to  abate  nuisances  prejudicial  to  the  public  health 
and  public  safety,  and  to  collect  the  cost  of  such  abatement  from  any 
person  who  may  be  responsible  for  having  created  the  nuisance." 
This  bodv  will,  therefore,  be  the  township  board  of  health  for  certain 
specified  objects.  I  beg  you  to  note  carefully,  however,  that  the  con- 
trol of  contagious  diseases  is  not  among  the^e.  This  matter  has,  as  I 
conceive  purposely  and  wisely,  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  school  di- 
rectors, for  the  reason  that  it  is  principally  among  school  children 
that  contagious  diseases  prevail.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  clash 
of  authority  between  the  two  bodies.  Each  will  supplement  to  the 
other,  and  together  they  may  be  made  to  constitiite  an  effective  bul- 
wark'against  the  spread  of  preventable  diseases  throughout  the  rural 
districts  of  our  beautiful  State,  "where  every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  man  is  vile." 

Following  the  paper  by  Dr.  Lee  was  that,  entitled  "The  Rural  Di- 
rector as  a  Health  Officer,"  by  C.  Herbert  Obreiter,  Esq.,  member 
Lancaster  Township  School  Board. 


THE  RURAL  DIRECTOR  AS  A  HEALTH  OFFICER. 


By  C.  Herbert  Obreiter,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Township  School  Board. 


Each  political  convention  in  this  State  has  its  contest  between 
city  and  country.  Emboldened  by  such  experience,  the  countryman  is 
now,  perhaps,  overready  to  criticise  or  attack  his  cosmopolitan 
brethren.  Here,  however,  no  discordant  note  should  mar  our  per- 
fect harmony.  Here  no  politics  can  influence  our  conduct  or  our 
actions,  flere  only  the  highest  consideration  for  the  public  welfare 
can  move  us,  patterning,  as  we  strive  to,  in  discharging  our  official 
duties,  after  the  distinguished  examples  of  our  learned  and  eloquent 
chief— the  Governor  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

It  is  doubly  painful,  to  even  a  brash  countryman  like  myself,  to 
be  compelled  to  mar  this  harmony,  but  a  sense  of  justice  compels 
me  to  prefer  a  serious  charge  against  another  fearlessly  efficient 
public  officer.  You  cannot  acquit  him,  but  pray  be  lenient.  His 
error  was  not  one  of  intent.  The  honored  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  presumed  that  the  first  countryman  to  seek  informa- 
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tion  as  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  School  Board  Health  Act 
was  a  competent  person  to  discuss  the  operation  of  this  new  law 
before  even  such  a  charming  and  distinguished  audience.  Herein 
the  learned  Doctor  erred,  for  once  in  his  life.  Yet  I  could  not  de- 
cline his  invitation  to  meet  you  to-day;  more  especially  as,  with 
characteristic  shrewdness,  my  distinguished  friend  assured  me,  that 
Mechanicsburg  was  especially  noted  for  its  devotion  to  educational 
interests,  its  college  and  its  pretty  girls.  For  me  to  get  him  into 
trouble  by  now  trespassing  upon  your  indulgent  courtesy  is  but  a 
poor  return  for  his  many  favors  to  me.  If,  however,  you  will 
pardon  him  this  time,  I  promise  to  be  brief. 

First  of  all,  let  me  give  you  some  notion  of  a  neighbor's  affairs. 
Lancaster  township  is  a  small,  shoestring  district,  abutting  the  city 
of  the  same  name  upon  three  sides.    Its  population  and  requirements 
are  composite,  partly  rural,  partly  urban.    Our  school  board  or- 
ganized as  a  board  of  health  on  July  29,  1899,  in  the  simplest  way 
possible.    We  were  perhaps  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  to  so  organize, 
partly  because  diphtheria  was  then  prevalent  in  Lancaster  city, 
and  a  few  cases  of  this  disease  came  within  our  jurisdiction.  We 
did  not  elect  any  additional  officers,  but  simply  endeavored  to  sup- 
plement the  act  by  requiring  teachers,  as  well  as  physicians,  to 
report  any  cases  of  which  they  might  learn,  and  by  requiring  the  local 
director  to  placard  the  infected  house,  which  remained  quarantined 
until  competent  medical  authority  pronounced  the  danger  past.  To 
these  adoptions  was  added  the  following:  "Any  breach  of  said  'quar- 
antine,' or  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of 
April  11,  1899,  designed  to  give  to  township  school  boards  the 
powers  of  boards  of  health,  or  any  disregard  of  such  orders  of  the 
said  Lancaster  township  school  board,  as  may  be  needful  to  give 
due  effect  to  the  various  provisions  of  the  said  act,  shall  subject 
the  offender  to  a  line  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  said  fines  to  be 
collected  at  the  suit  of  said  school  board  before  any  alderman  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  general 
school  purposes  of  the  district." 

You  will  observe  that  our  plan  slightly  increased  the  duties  of 
each  director,  virtually  making  him  a  special  sanitary  officer,  but 
made  no  new  demands  upon  the  district's  funds.  Fortunately,  we 
had  only  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria  to  fight,  and  those  were  suburban, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  profit  by  the  courtesies  of  our  city  board, 
who  kindly  furnished  the  subsequent  formaldehyde  fumigation  at 
cost.  In  one  afflicted  family  anti-toxin  was  called  for  by  the  at- 
tending physician.  The  family  was  poor,  and  our  Board  established 
a  precedent  by  providing  it  from  the  school  funds.  We  might,  at 
this  point,  state  parenthetically,  that,  in  so  doing,  we  discovered  that 
by  procuring  it  direct  from  the  makers  a  substantial  discount  could 
be  had  on  anti-toxin  for  charitable  use.    Our  action  was  so  clearly 
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within  the  intent  of  the  act  under  discussion,  that  our  auditors  never 
once  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  expenditure. 

Naturally,  during  the  danger  period,  we  dismissed  from  school 
all  children  coming  from  infected  households,  even  when  those  chil- 
dren had  been  sent  away  to  the  homes  of  relatives  before  the  dis- 
ease had  matured  fully  enough  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  possible. 
In  each  case  every  article  handled  in  the  school  by  these  dismissed 
children  was  cremated. 

We  anticipated  some  strenuous  opposition  to  the  posting,  and 
continued  display  of  the  necessary  quarantine  notices,  but  encoun- 
tered none,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation is  one  of  the  strongest  emplanted  in  the  human  breast. 
Judging  from  some  expressions  of  commendation  that  came  to  our 
ears  while  engaged  in  this  new  work,  school  directors  had  far  better 
resign  than  to  refuse  to  exercise  their  health  powers  for  the  proper 
protection  of  their  communities. 

Every  township  in  the  State  should  organize  in  a  similar  way  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  sporadic  cases  at  least.  Only  when  an  epidemic 
occurred  might  our  plan  make  the  school  director's  additional  duties 
onerous.  Then  the  courts  might  be  called  upon  to  appoint  a  special 
sanitary  oflCicer. 

Our  limited  experience  has  not  afforded  us  any  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  test  this  act,  but  even  a  casual  reading  dis- 
closes its  incompleteness.  At  the  very  best,  it  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  stepping  stone.  The  legislature  did  well  in  reposing  this  trust 
in  school  directors,  for  no  class  of  men  is  less  influenced  by  im- 
proper motives,  or  more  earnest  and  fearless  in  their  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare.  Neither  the  small  honor,  nor  any  such  salaries  as 
the  poor  rural  districts  might  afford  would  tempt  men  nearly  as 
capable  to  discharge  these  minor  health  duties. 

The  act  itself  is  an  enabling  act,  that  is,  it  confers  power,  and 
confers  it  unconditionally.  To  that  extent  it  is  of  a  mandatory 
nature,  leaving  no  choice  to  reject  it  entirely,  but  giving  only  the  op- 
tion to  enforce  it  with,  or  without  a  special  sanitary  olBcer.  Its 
greatest  defect  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  penal  clause.  There  is 
no  express  fine  imposed  by  it,  with  the  alterjiative  of  imprisonment 
upon  default  of  payment.  True,  there  is  given  authority  "to  make 
and  enforce  all  needful  rules  and  regulations."  This  carries  the 
right  to  impose  a  fine,  but  the  power  to  imprison  can  never  be  con- 
ferred in  Pennsylvania  by  implication.  As  all  know,  simple  fines 
are  in  many  cases  entirely  futile,  particularly  so  when  only  en- 
forceable by  civil  process.  This  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  rural 
health  officer's  armor.  Only  one  remedy  has  been  suggested,  and 
that  is  to  have  the  appointee  of  the  rural  board  made  a  special 
sanitary  officer  of  the  State  Board.  But  such  roundabout  measures 
are  viewed  askance  by  our  courts.    Illustrative  of  this  was  the  deci- 
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sion  of  a  lower  court,  that  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  when  thus  applied  to  purely  local  conditions, 
are  enforceable  only  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.    (1  Pa.  C.  0.,  58.) 

The  act  of  June  18,  1895,  commonly  known  as  the  Municipal  Health 
Act,  is  far  more  efficient,  and  may  be  applicable  to  rural  needs, 
despite  its  seeming  restriction  to  municipalities,  under  which  term 
we  are  more  commonly  accustomed  to  speak  of  cities,  boroughs,  etc., 
alone.  The  ordinary  rule  in  Pennsylvania  law,  viz:  that  statutes  must 
be  strictly  construed,  may  appear  to  contravene  this  assumption, 
but  considerations  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  health  uni- 
formly rise  above  ordinary  rules.  Blackstone,  the  fountain-head  of 
the  common  law,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  entire  Pennsylvania 
system  of  jurisprudence,  puts  it  thus:  "The  preservation  of  the 
public  health  is  a  proper  and  necessary  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State."    (1  Com.  132.) 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  loftiest  tribunal 
In  the  world,  declines  to  specifically  define  the  extent  of  the  public 
police  power,  and  will  only  determine  each  case  as  it  arises.  Justice 
Bradley  did,  however,  rule  that  it  extends  without  doubt  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives,  health  and  property  of  the  citizen.  (Boston  Beer 
Co.  V.  Mass.,  97  U.  S.) 

In  line  with  this  decision,  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  several  states 
have  held  that  statutes  creating  boards  of  health  are  to  be  liberally 
construed.    (40  N.  Y.  273.) 

Our  own  Supreme  Court  is  ever  alive  to  the  public  needs,  and 
inclines  more  strongly  each  year  to  so  interpret  legislative  enact- 
ments as  to  best  conduce  to  the  public  welfare.  To  assert  positively 
that  they  would  hold  this  Municipal  Health  Act  of  1895  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  townships'  needs  might  be  somewhat  presumptuous, 
yet  the  wording  of  several  sections  of  our  State  Constitution  would 
appear  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Sections  8  and  10  of  Article 
9,  relating  to  municipal  debts.  Section  6  of  Article  14,  on  the  ac- 
countability of  public  officers,  and  Section  8  of  Article  16,  referring 
to  the  taking  of  private  property,  all  classify  both  townships  and 
school  districts  as  municipalities. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  trend  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
cisions is  that  townships  are  not,  for  all  purposes,  to  be  treated  as 
municipalities,  as  they  lack  certain  necessary  and  subordinate  powers 
of  legislation,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  more  generally 
classed  as  quasi-corporations.  But  in  1871,  that  eminent  jurist, 
Justice  Agnew  (Rapho  and  West  Hempfield  townships  v.  Moore,  68 
Pa.  404 — an  action  for  damages  for  not  having  a  bridge  in  repair), 
and  in  1884  Justice  Paxson  (Otto  township  v.  Wolf,  106  Pa.  610, 
gas  well  explosion),  in  handing  down  opinions  from  the  Supreme 
]beocb  of  Pennsylvania,  characterized  towuships  as  municipalities. 
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To  supplement  these  decision,  without  tiring  you  with  a  detailed 
legal  brief,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  were  acts  of  Assembly 
passed  in  1845,  in  1858,  in  1891  and  in  1893,  relating  to  attachments 
against  municipalities,  to  pleadings  in  actions  against  municipalities, 
and  to  damages  for  land  taken  by  municipalities,  that  have  all  been 
judicially  held  to  apply  to  townships  also. 

Again,  in  1896,  Sprague  v.  Baldwin,  18  Pa.  C.  C.  568,  Judge  Mor- 
rison, on  the  McKean  county  bench,  classified  both  townships  and 
school  districts  as  municipalities,  ruling  that  ''it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  include  both  townships  and  school 
districts  in  this  act,"  meaning  the  Municipal  Health  Act  of  1895. 
Thus,  you  see,  that  the  only  decision  upon  this  aspect  of  the  act 
justifies  the  contention,  that  wherever  the  circumstances  present 
unusual  difficulties,  school  boards  may  safely  work  under  the  more 
effective  act  of  1895. 

There  is  little  occasion  for  school  boards  to  be  fearful,  or  to  hesi- 
tate to  avail  themselves  of  their  wider  authority.  A  firm. position 
and  a  determined  attitude  frequently  carry  far  more  questionable 
authority  or  procedure  through.  A  thought  on  health  administra- 
tion thrown  out  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  aggressive  Sec- 
retary of  our  State  Board  of  Health,  may  be  fittingly  repeated  in 
This  connection,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  viz:  "I  find  that  it  is  often 
well  to  take  things  for  granted,  and  not  suggest  difficulties."  I 
would  suggest  that  you  add  to  this  prescription,  on  occasion,  a  little 
diplomacy,  and  it  will  then  work  wonders. 

In  the  rural  portion  of  Lancaster  county,  the  general  health  was 
rather  good  last  year,  yet  the  school  health  act  attracted  consider- 
able attention  and  evoked  a  bit  of  discussion.  Ours  was  not  the 
only  school  board  to  organize  under  it.  Annually  the  rural  directors 
of  Lancaster  county  assemble  to  devote  a  day  to  the  discussion  of 
the  various  problems  arising  in  school  circles.  Special  attention 
was  given  at  our  last  Directors'  Institute  to  sanitary  affairs.  As  a 
result,  the  legislative  committee  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the 
next  Legislature  to  more  clearly  specify  and  define  the  extent  of 
this  new  power,  and  to  make  it  more  effective.  I  trust  and  doubt  not 
that  this  convention's  able  legislative  committee  will  emphasize  this 
same  demand.  A  call  from  this  convention  will  merit,  as  it  will 
receive,  the  greatest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  law  makers. 

Some  things  appear  to  be  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  require  no 
comment  or  suggestion.  Nevertheless  it  may  not  be  wholly  amiss 
to  remind  school  directors  that  their  health  regulations  must  be 
given  due  publicity,  for  anything  savoring  of  the  nature  of  ex  post 
facto  legislation  is  prohibited.  To  give  full  effect  to  the  regulation 
of  a  board  of  health,  and  to  enforce  conviction  as  for  a  misdemeanor 
for  the  infraction  thereof,  it  should  be  published.  Upon  its  adoption, 
jour  local  papers  will  doubtless  accept  such  matter  for  use  in  their 
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news  columns.  Preferably,  in  addition  to  this,  the  rules  and  the 
law  should  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  The  boards'  sanitary  agent 
may  then  serve  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  at  each  place  as  he  is 
about  to  enforce  its  provisions.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  such  necessary 
printed  matter,  including  proper  placards  for  posting  in  case  of  dis- 
ease. Many  of  their  bulletins  are  of  special  value  to  boards  like 
my  own,  which  contain  no  physician  to  advise  them.  I  know  how 
cheerfully  and  how  promptly  all  requests  for  information  and  help 
are  honored  by  the  State  Board.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  many  favors  Lancaster 
township  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  the  boards 
for  the  State  and  for  the  city  of  Lancaster. 

To  the  rural  director  acting  in  his  new  capacity,  I  would  say  one 
word  more.  You  are  invested  with  the  widest  powers — a  power  un- 
defined by  any  court.  You  may,  to  abate  a  nuisance,  even  invade 
private  property.  Nor  are  you  contravening  the  owner's  constitu- 
tional rights  in  so  doing.  Your  act  is  simply  a  necessary  exercise 
of  police  power.  You  may  isolate  and  control  the  liberty  of  af- 
flicted persons,  virtually  excluding  them  from  all  communication 
with  their  fellow  beings.  As  a  health  officer,  you  cannot  be  sued 
in  tort.  You  are  not  liable  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  so  long  as 
you  act  within  your  jurisdiction.  You  are  now  the  trustee,  not  only 
of  childhood's  intellect  and  morals,  but  the  very  life  of  your  people. 
Your  power  is  more  unrestrained  than  that  of  any  other  public 
officer.  Your  responsibility  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured.  As 
you  acquit  yourself,  so  shall  you  be  honored  here  and  rewarded  in 
the  hereafter. 


DISCUSSION. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  discussion  by  Miss  Dora  Keen  be 
deferred  until  the  evening  session  to  follow  the  annual  address  of 
Prof.  A.  C.  Abbott. 

C.  Herbert  Obreiter,  Lancaster:  • 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Lee's  paper  I  want  to  say  a  word.  There  is  some 
conflict  between  the  act  of  1895  providing  for  compulsory  attendance 
on  school  and  the  municipal  vaccination  law  for  the  compulsory  vac- 
cination of  all  school  children.  Judge  McPherson,  in  your  neighbor- 
ing county,  who  was  recently  recognized  for  his  judicial  ability  by  the 
United  States  District  bench,  in  the  case  of  Nissley  vs.  Hummelstown 
School  Directors,  decided  that  the  act  of  1895  wae  clearly  constitu- 
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tional,  and  went  farther  to  say  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture clearly  to  have  vaccination  enforced  that  it  need  not  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  that,  farther,  wher- 
ever two  laws  passed  by  the  same  Legislature  seemed  to  be  in  conflict 
they  were  to  be  so  considered  as  to  put  them  both  into  operation,  and 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  Legislature  should  pass  two  laws 
antagonistic  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Morris  F.  Cawley,  Allentown: 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  papers  this  afternoon.  From  the  first 
we  had  much  trouble  with  our  school  superintendents.  This  last 
paper  just  touched  the  spot.  The  very  paper  for  which  I  was  most 
anxious  to  come  to  this  meeting.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  reader  of  the  last  paper.  Our  greatest  trouble  now  is  in  the 
surrounding  districts;  Ithink  if  I  can  remember,  we  have  eight  miles 
of  railroad  (electrical)  running  into  our  town  from  various  parts  of  the 
district.  We  have  about  forty  thousand  population,  surrounded  by 
suburbs  very  thickly  settled.  We  have  no  health  laws,  or  township 
health  boards,  or  supervisors  by  whom  houses  can  be  placarded.  As 
representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  I  do  not  always  have  time 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  We  have  a  few  deputy  inspectors  who  work 
gratuitously,  which  is  far  more  than  should  be  expected  of  them.  ■ 

'As  far  as  this  last  school  board  law  is  concerned  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  a  failure  for  this  reason;  that  the  boards  will  not  or- 
ganize. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  school  house  in  Lehigh  county 
in  which  there  have  not  been  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  some 
contagious  disease.  Promiscuous  mingling  of  people  is  allowed,  even 
when  disease  exists.  I  call  to  mind  one  family  in  which  two  children 
died  from  scarlet  fever  contracted  simply  by  visiting  another  family. 
Why  did  not  the  school  directors  take  hold  of  this? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Lancaster  county,  but  I  do  know  how 
it  is  in  our  county.  The  school  directors  are  elected  by  the  people. 
They  fear  to  create  any  unnecessary  expenses  or  they  may  not  be  re- 
elected at  the  next  vote.  The  plan  seems  to  be  unpopular.  We  need 
a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  in  regard  to  what  is  right  and  proper, 
and  I  thing  it  will  come  in  time.  I  think  we  could  manage  to  have 
houses  placarded  and  keep  some  of  the  children  from  school  if  we 
found  it  out  in  time,  but  after  these  people  are  compelled  to  remain 
at  their  homes  they  must  be  provided  for,  or  else  how  are  they  going 
to  live.  That  is  a  question  that  is  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
i.  e.,  the  matter  of  supplies  for  quarantined  persons.  Our  judges  have 
decided  in  the  case  (simply  brought  for  creating  a  precedent  to  see 
whether  or  not  families  could  receive  provision  for  quarantine),  that 
it  was  necessary,  and  that  no  one  could  be  deprived  of  his  labor  and 
put  in  prison  and  not  be  fed.  So  that  of  course,  in  our  city  we  do. 
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But  how  many  do  this  in  the  country?  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever  all  over  our  county  and  I  am  surprised 
that  there  have  not  been  more  school  boards  organized.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  law  does  read  that  the  school  boards  must  organize.  If  they 
do  not,  we  will  have  to  have  sanitary  olBcers  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  This  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  larger 
centres. 

C.  Herbert  Obreiter,  Esq.,  Lancaster: 

The  gentleman  answers  himself.  What  I  rise  to  emphasize  is  the 
fact  that  we  should  get  school  boards  to  act  wherever  we  can.  They 
are  capable  of  doing  a  far  better  work  and  becoming  a  more  thor- 
ough board  of  health  than  if  organized  in  any  other  way,  because  they 
have  the  power  to  raise  money  by  imposing  taxes.  There  i^  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  where  persons  are  quarantined  or  secluded  from  the 
world  they  must  be  provided  for  while  thus  isolated. 

Capt.  C.  P.  Weaver,  Health  Officer,  Norristown. 

I  had  a  little  experience  recently.  An  adjoining  town  school  board 
came  to  me  claiming  that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  When 
school  opened  they  had  three  or  four  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  asked  if 
I  would  come  out  and  quarantine  the  houses  and  afterwards  fumigate. 
This  I  did,  and  sent  in  my  bill.  They  afterwards  sent  for  me  to  quar- 
antine two  more  houses  on  account  of  diphtheria,  and  as  they  were 
getting  a  little  alarmed  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  show  them  how 
much  it  cost  to  run  a  board  of  health.  I  think  my  bill  was  something 
like  $17.00.  The  doctor  who  came  immediately  after  me,  charged 
them  $27.00  for  fumigating  two  more  houses;  those  I  quarantined. 
They  immediately  began  to  form  a  board  of  health.  They  found  that 
the  expense  of  being  without  one  was  entirely  to  great  to  bear.  They 
appointed  their  health  officer  within  two  days.  The  health  officer 
afterwards  came  to  me  to  find  out  how  to  do  his  work.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  give  him  all  the  assistance  possible  and  any  material 
that  he  might  want  was  at  his  disposal,  and  that  I  would  simply 
charge  him  the  cost  of  the  material.  That  board  is  now  organized 
and  ready  for  business.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  borough,  within 
thelasttwomonths there  were  two  cases  of  diphtheria  in  two  different 
families.  I  was  called  over  there  and  quarantined  the  houses  under 
the  State  authority.  They  immediately  began  to  take  steps  to  or- 
ganize a  board  of  health  in  that  township.  I  told  them,  I  will  quar- 
antine and  fumigate  and  do  it  at  actual  cost  this  time, but  just  so  sure 
as  you  fail  to  organize  a  board  of  health,  I  will  put  it  on  to  you  heavy 
the  next  time,    I  believe  in  many  cases,  as  in  Allentown,  if  they  will 
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adopt  this  plan  or  process,  go  and  quarantine  houses  under  State  au- 
thority, then  fumigate  and  charge  them  for  it,  they  would  soon  see  the 
necessity  for  a  township  school  board. 

Thomas  Williams,  Cheltenham  School  District,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  question.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  law  as  in  the  enforcement  of  its 
provisions.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  in  Cheltenham  District 
we  find  little  or  no  trouble  in  getting  along  and  enforcing  the  law,  at 
least  not  yet.  We  organized  a  board  of  health  last  January  and  we 
employed  a  reputable  physician  as  our  sanitary  agent  and  agreed  to 
give  him  a  certain  compensation,  paying  it  quarterly,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  and  I  think  if  in  all  of 
the  districts  they  would,  try  to  work  in  harmony  no  trouble  would  re- 
sult. People  are  a  little  tenacious  as  to  being  attacked  with  anything 
new  and  you  must  approach  them  carefully  and  in  the  right  manner. 

Col.  Lloyd,  Mechanicsburg: 

We  are  exceedingly  jealous,  in  Mechanicsburg,  of  any  encroachment 
upon  what  we  regard  as  our  personal  and  individual  liberty.  When 
the  act  of  1895  was  passed,  a  great  many  talked  about  these  encroach- 
ments. There  is  no  more  efticient  board  in  the  State  than  our  Me- 
chanicsburg Board  of  Health,  and  we  found  it  very  difficult  at  first 
to  enforce  our  regulations.  We  began  by  simply  calling  at  the  honses 
and  making  inquiries.  A  year  or  two  ago  when  we  began  to  make 
more  thorough  investigations,  a  woman  came  to  and  asked  if  we  lived 
in  a  free  country,  she  claimed  that  our  board  of  health  insisted  on 
going  into  her  cellar.  I  replied,  "I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  would  be 
willing  to  allow  them  to  go  to  mine  a  dozen -times  a  year  if  it  were 
necessary."  Now  it  is  different.  Our  people  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  our  work  knowing  that  we  visit  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigations, and  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  said  here,  with  a 
little  care  in  that  direction,  until  the  people  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  law,  no  trouble  will  follow. 

The  information  I  have  already  received  this  afternoon  is  full  pay 
to  me  for  my  visit,  and  1  wish  more  of  our  citizens  were  here  to  have 
these  excellent  instructions  and  to  know  that  we  have  such  men  in 
our  State  who  are  devoting  their  time,  and  their  intelligence  to  this 
most  important  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  saving 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

S.  R.  Gllham,  Lehighton: 

We  organized  our  board  of  health  about  seven  years  ago  and  of 
course  had  our  troubles  and  trials.    We  had  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
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fever  just  outside  of  the  borough  and  the  people  came  to  me  (as  secre- 
tary of  our  board)  and  asked  for  advice.  I  simply  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  propose  to  placard  the  houses  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  our  town,  and  if 
they  attempted  to  come  into  the  town  we  would  get  the  police  after 
them.  The  houses  were  at  once  placarded  and  the  school  board  or- 
ganized ae  a  board  of  health  and  they  have  been  carrying  out  the  law 
ever  since.  The  same  condition  existed  right  opposite,  in  another 
borough.  We  took  the  same  action,  advising  them  if  they  did  not 
quarantine  their  people  in  time  of  contagious  disease,  they  could  not 
come  into  our  borough;  we  would  quarantine  against  them. 

When  we  first  organized  as  a  board  of  health,  a  great  many  people 
seemed  to  think  that  the  board  was  a  lot  of  scavengers,  and  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  a  dead  animal  in  town  they  would  come  to  the 
secretary  and  say  to  him,  "why  don't  you  have  that  dead  animal  re- 
moved?" I  soon  taught  them  that  if  they  did  not  attend  to  such  con- 
ditions themselves,  we  would  have  it  removed  at  their  expense. 

No  objection  whatever  is  made  to  our  going  into  peoples  houses 
or  making  inspections  of  any  character.  The  people  seem  to  desire 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  law  and  the  rules  of  our  board.  We  are  prob- 
ably a  little  severe  sometimes.  We  have  procured  a  formaldehyde 
generator;  we  charge  fifty  cents  a  room,  and  this  the  health  officer 
gets  for  fumigating  a  room,  and  if  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay,  the 
board  does.  The  borough  makes  an  appropriation  for  us  ranging 
from  1100  to  |123. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hilemau,  West  Pittston:  '  • 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  papers  we  have  heard  have  been  excellent. 
We  certainly  have  derived  information  from  them.  There  are  one 
or  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  ask  about;  the  reader  of  the  first 
paper  spoke  regarding  ventilation  of  school  buildings,  but  did  not  give 
us  any  information  as  to  what  he  considered  the  proper  of  ventilator. 
I  will  go  back  three  or  four  years  when  a  new  school  building  was 
erected  in  our  town.  The  question  of  ventilation  was  then  considered 
by  us  and  the  best  method,  whether  it  be  fan  system  or  the  dry 
closet  stack  system  of  ventilation — the  Smead- Wills  system.  The 
later  system  was  adopted,  and  is  now  giving  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion and  the  school  board  are  considering  the  advisability  of  tearing 
that  system  out  and  putting  in  the  blower  system.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  information  on  that  line.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  Smead- Wills  system  is  a  desirable  one? 

Dr.  A.  G.  Spaulding,  Shenandoah: 
Being  a  representative  of  a  board  of  health  organized  seven  years 
ago,  I  have  of  course  had  considerable  experience.    I  have  felt  verj^ 
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mucli  interested  in  sanitary  matters.  Tlie  formation  of  a  board  of 
health  from  school  directors  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  idea.  The 
law  however  is  certainly  very  defective.  I  think  it  a  great  mistake 
that  the  law  was  not  made  mandatory  and  not  simply  recommenda- 
tory. 

A.  C.  Wallace,  McKeesport,  Pa. : 

In  regard  to  the  Smead-Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
for  school  buildings  in  our  city  we  have  made  a  fair  investigation  of 
the  system  and  have  recommended  that  it  be  abolished. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Cawley,  Allentown : 

In  regard  to  the  Smead-Will®  system,  we  have  five  or  six  schools 
using  this  method,  and  the  latest  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
are  adopting  some  other  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Captain  Weaver,  regarding  the  work  for  dis- 
infection which  he  has  said  amounted  to  something  like  |17.00  done 
outside  of  his  borough.  Who  paid  for  this  work,  i.  e.,  was  it  paid  by 
the  town,  head  of  the  family  or  did  the  school  board  assume  the  ex- 
pense? 

Capt.  C.  P.  Weaver,  Norristown; 

1  sent  my  bill  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  and  received  a 
check  signed  by  the  treasurer.  In  further  reply  to  the  gentlemen, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  always  more  Or  less  comedy  mixed  with  the 
serious  things  of  life,  and  these  people  wanted  to  know  if  I  fumigated 
the  kitchen.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  fumigate  the  chicken 
coop.  I  had  a  lot  of  the  formalin  mixture  in  a  pitcher  and  as  I  could 
not  keep  it  elsewhere  I  placed  it  on  the  kitchen  stove.  I  learned 
afterward  that  they  had  filled  the  kettle  out  of  that  pitcher.  They 
had  a  merry  time  that  night  but  no  more  diphtheria. 

Thomas  Williams,  Cheltenham: 

My  advice  would  be  for  every  school  board  to  organize  as  a  board 
of  health  in  time  of  health  and  not  wait  until  sickness  and  contagious 
disease  strikes  the  place.  That  is  our  case.  I  doubt  whether  we 
would  have  been  organized  yet  unless  for  the  fact  that  contagious 
disease  entered  our  town,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  December  we  or- 
ganized as  a  board  of  health  and  we  appointed  our  sanitary  agenj: 
and  pay  him  a  yearly  salary  of  |3{)0  for  quarantine  and  fumigating. 
The  school  board  furnishes  formaldehyde,  and  also  bought  our  own 
generator.  We  have  had  perhaps  eight  or  ten  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  one  death  in  our  district  and  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria  of  a  mild 
form.    We  have  experienced  no  trouble  in  all  our  work,  and  at  the  be- 
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ginning  when  we  organized,  we  adopted  circular  54,  article  5.  Inas- 
much as  we  did  not  want  to  enforce  it  in  midwinter  we  intend  to 
enforce  it  before  school  opens  again. 

Wm.  H.  Allen,  Philadelphia: 
I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Lee  a  question  in  regard  to  the  law  of  1893.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  organization  of  boards  of  health  in  boroughs 
is  not  compulsory.  I  thought  it  mandatory  upon  boroughs  to  form 
boards  of  health  to  organize  within  six  months  after  passage  of 
law. 

Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia: 
I  was  about  to  speak  upon  that  very  point.  The  gentleman  from 
Schuylkill  county  appears  to  feel  that  it  is  at  the  option  of  a  borough 
whether  it  establishes  a  board  of  health  or  not.  That  is  not  the  case. 
The  language  of  the  law  is  distinctly  mandatory,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  very  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  adopted  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  any. borough  existing  without  a  board 
of  health  constituted  a  nuisance  prejudicial  to  the  public  health. 
Acting  under  that  resolution  it  has,  in  certain  cases,  where  condi- 
tions of  the  borough  was  a  distinct  menace  to  the  public  health, 
instructed  the  borough  authorities  that  they  were  existing  in  con- 
tempt of  the  law  and  has  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  establish 
boards  of  health;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  borough, 
when  the  borough  adjacent  is  a  menace  to  health  of  the  adjoining 
borough,  to  call  upon  the  courts  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  compel 
that  board  of  health  to  be  established.  I  would  suggest  to  every 
borough  which  has  any  such  contiguous  borough  to  insist  on  the 
formation  of  a  board  in  the  same.  That  is  the  proper  course  for  it 
to  adopt. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Obreiter,  to  whose  paper 
we  all  listened  with  so  much  interest,  that  the  law  which  author- 
izes school  boards  to  organize  as  health  boards,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  mandatory.  I  had  not  myself  been  able  to  take  that  view 
of  it.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  he,  as  a  lawyer,  is  able  to  state 
that  he  has  interpreted  it  in  that  way.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
his  foundation  for  that  opinion. 

Mr.  ,  Ashton,  Luzerne  county: 

.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  complaint  about  our  borough.  We  have 
fought  the  battle.  The  question  I  desire  to  have  answered  is:  how 
can  we  force  the  township  school  board  into  acting  as  a  board  of 
health?    How  can  the  law  be  enforced  in  townships? 

Another  question  is  this:  We  have  a  large  number  of  foreigners; 
I  do  not  count  myself  one.    Our  cemetery  is  in  the  township.  We 
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have  no  cemetery  in  the  borough.  A  great  many  of  the  foreigners 
will  not  call  a  physician  until  a  child  is  dying,  and  in  many  cases 
the  physician  does  not  arrive  until  the  child  has  died.  The  doctor 
receives  no  compensation  for  this  and  does  not  issue  a  death  certifi- 
cate. No  permit  is  given  for  the  burial,  and  the  board  of  health 
knows  nothing  about  it.  The  doctor  claims  that  he  has  received 
nothing  from  the  patient  and  will  not,  therefore,  issue  a  burial 
permit  or  certificate  of  death.  The  question  is,  how  can  we  force  the 
sexton  of  that  cemetery  to  not  bury  anybody  without  a  permit.  In 
this  way  we  would  get  a  record.    Can  we  compel  this. 

I  think  the  Legislature  should  also  take  up  the  question  of  expect- 
orating in  public  places  and  on  the  streets,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  this  is  prohibited,  even  if  it  does  not  come  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Obreiter,  Lancaster: 

I  did  not  say  that  the  school  board  act  was  mandatory,  but  that 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  mandatory.  I  said  that  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  is  that  school  boards  in  each  township  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  shall,  in  addition  to  the  powers  vested  in  them 
have  full  power  to  act  as  a  board  of  health.  There  is  no  penalty 
in  the  act  referred  to  and  there  can  be  no  fine  collected  for  violation 
of  the  law,  if  there  was  such  a  clause,  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  law  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  as  you  find  in  the  law  of  1895, 
with  regard  to  the  restriction  of  communicable  diseases,  then  the 
act  would  be  mandatory.  . 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lee: 

There  was  a  question  asked  by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  is,  what 
a  borough  is  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a  death  certificate  where  a 
person  dies  out  of  the  borough.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  answer  that 
question  by  saying  that  they  can  do  nothing.  There  is  no  law  at 
the  present  time  which  will  authorize  a  board  of  health  to  compel 
a  physician  treating  a  case  outside  of  a  borough  to  give  a  certificate, 
nor  is  there  a  law  which  will  enable  that  board  of  health  to  obtain  a 
burial  permit.  It  is  an  outrageous  condition  of  things.  A  human 
being  may  die  and  be  put  under  ground  and  not  the  slightest  local 
notice  is  taken.  If  a  blooded  horse  or  an  Alderney  cow  dies  the 
record  is  made  in  the  herd  book.  I  feel  that  as  long  as  that  condition 
exists  in  this  State  we  are  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  but  so  far 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  not  been  able  to  induce  the  Legislature 
to  remedy  the  condition. 

The  meeting,  on  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  8  P.  M. 
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Second  Session — Wednesday  Evening  at  8  O'clock. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  with 
Mr.  Crosby  Gray,  first  vice  president,  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Weigle,  D.  D.,  Trinity  Lutheran 
church. 

The  vice  presidents  and  secretaries  elected  at  the  afternoon  session 
were  called  to  the  platform  by  the  president. 

The  first  item  on  the  order  of  business  was  the  annual  addi'ess 
before  the  State  Board  of  Health,  by  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Chief  Bacteriologist  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  chair  announced  that  inasmuch  as  the  evening  session  was 
to  be  opened  with  the  annual  address  before  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  he  thought  it  appropriate  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
should  take  the  chair.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
John  Fulton,  C.  E.,  Chairman,  took  charge  of  the  evening  session, 
and  remarked: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  we  have 
so  far  had  a  very  successful  meeting,  and  we  hope  that  every  one 
present  will  enjoy  what  is  to  come  and  that  this  will  prove  a  forward 
step  in  making  these  meetings  not  only  interesting  but  productive 
of  the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  sanitation  of  our  State.  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you,  Professor  A.  C.  Abbott, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  will  now  address  you. 

Dr.  Abbott's  Address. 
Discussion  by  Miss  Keen.       ^  ' 

The  next  order  of  business  was  Discussion  of  School  Hygiene,  by 
Miss  Dora  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  postponed  from 
the  afternoon  session. 

Discussion  of  School  Hygiene. 

Dora  Keen,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 
of  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Summary: 

I.  All  classes  should  have  a  maximum  enrollment  of  forty-five 
to  a  teacher.  The  gain  of  having  more,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
insufficient  accommodations,  is  counter-balanced  by  the  impure  air. 
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crowding  of  desks,  and  lack  of  individual  attention  paid  to  each 
child  by  the  teacher.  On  the  educational  side  the  effects  of  over- 
crowding are  even  more  striking  than  on  the  hygienic. 

Physical  training. 

II.  "Free  standing"  movements  are  invaluable  in  the  early  train- 
ing of  a  child.  These  movements  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily 
program.    The  play  instinct  should  be  utilized  in  games. 

III.  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Education,  adopted  by  the  Board  March  13,  1900. 

IV.  Philadelphia's  experience  of  the  value  of  medical  inspection  of 
schools. 

In  May,  1898,  a  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association, 
through  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  the  value  and  need  of  daily  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  as  a  check  upon  the  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases through  schools.  By  resolution  of  June  7th,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  inspection  com- 
menced in  the  public  schools  June  16,  1898.  The  methods  employed 
were  only  tentative.  la  the  absence  of  a  special  appropriation, 
the  work  was  given  to  the  fifteen  Assistant  Medical  Inspectors  of  the 
Health  Board.  Each  was  to  visit  daily  two  schools  in  his  district, 
and  principals  were  asked  to  refer  to  the  inspectors  children  seem- 
ing ill  enough  to  be  sent  home.  In  thirteen  weeks,  October,  1898 — 
February,  1899,  1,464  visits  were  made  to  about  350  schools,  and 
record  made  of  nearly  1,100  cases  of  disease.  The  contagious  cases 
number  about  250: 

Head  lice,  66. 

Contagious  skin  diseases,  62. 

Diphtheria,  36  (beside  41  absent  for  diphtheria  at  home). 
Whooping  cough,  18. 
Chicken-pox,  15. 
Scarlet  fever,  6. 

Mumps,  lower  grade  pupils  of  one  school. 

While  much  was  accomplished  by  this  inspection,  the  opinion 
grew  in  favor  of  a  daily  visit,  rather  than  fortnightly  or  monthly 
lisits.  In  December,  '99,  through  the  medical  colleges  and  hospitals, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  called  for  volunteers,  and 
secured  267  applicants.  They  commenced  work  January  8,  1900, 
under  instructions  to  visit  daily  each  at  the  school  assigned,  between 
9.30  and  10  A.  M. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  partly  as  the  result  of  the  agitation 
by  the  Public  Education  Association  Committee,  the  parochial 
schools  likewise  established  a  volunteer  system  of  medical  inspec- 
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tion  of  schools.  Commencing  last  February,  twenty-seven  of  the 
thirty-three  schools  in  Philadelphia  are  now  under  inspectors,  and 
all  of  the  large  schools  are  provided. 

The  physician  reports  daily  to  the  principal,  who,  by  9.30,  must 
have  word  from  each  of  her  teachers  of  all  children  seeming  to  need 
examination,  particularly  those  having  coughs,  throat  affections,  or 
eruptions.  Each  pupil  is  examined  singly  in  the  principal's  room, 
with  principal  teacher  present.  For  every  case  requiring  treat- 
ment the  diagnosis  is  stated  by  the  physician  on  a  card  furnished 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  principal.  A  second  card  is 
sent  home  to  the  parent,  asking  that  a  physician  be  consulted. 
Should  the  disease  be  a  contagious  one,  the  child  is  immediately  sent 
home  and  re-admitted  only  upon  proper  medical  certificate. 

In  case  the  contagious  disease  be  one  of  the  serious  ones  desig- 
nated by  law  for  school  exclusion,  the  Board  of  Health  is  at  once 
notified,  through  the  Board  of  Education,  in  order  that  the  isolation 
of  the  case  may  proceed.  The  Board  of  Education  records  up  to 
May  15,  1900  (four  months),  show  that  ten  cases  of  suspected  diph- 
theria and  two  of  scarlet  fever  were  thus  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Health. 

The  morning  hour,  9.30 — 10,  is  such  an  interruption  to  office  hours, 
that  many  physicians  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  work. 
On  May  15,  there  were  175  physicians  visiting  200  of  the  411  princi- 
pals. The  schools  not  provided  with  physicians  are  chiefly  kinder- 
gartens in  rented  buildings,  and  the  small  rural  schools. 

Results. 

Some  of  the  physicians  have  understood  the  instructions  to  re- 
quire a  report  only  in  contagious  cases,  and  some  only  for  con- 
tagious cases  or  for  cases  ill  enough  to  be  sent  home.  This  will 
explain  why  fifty-nine  principals  report  for  the  entire  month  of 
March  "no  cases  sent  home,"  "no  report,"  "no  diagnoses,"  or  "no 
contagious  cases."  For  this  one  month  of  March  the  134  physicians 
who  did  report  diagnoses  recommended  for  treatment  934  children. 
By  far  the  greatest  number,  383,  were  suffering  from  throat,  nose 
or  ear  affections,  such  as  tonsilitis,  adenoid  growths,  catarrh,  dis- 
charging ears  and  similar  conditions.  Many  cases  of  sore  eyes  were 
found,  and  fully  half  the  physicians  noted  cases  of  defective  vision, 
so  that  the  eye  affections,  including  eye-strain,  numbered  in  all  230. 
Contagious  diseases  other  than  those  requiring  report  to  the  Board 
of  Health  were  head-lice,  37;  measules,  27;  ring-worm,  26;  mumps, 
18,  and  lesser  numbers  of  tie  itch,  whooping  cough  and  contagious 
skin  diseases  and  eruptions,  a  total  of  152  contagious  affections  in 
all.  Some  cases  of  St.  Vitus'  dance  and  even  imbecility  were  found, 
and  some  physicians  took  the  care  to  note  cases  of  general  debility. 
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Parents  Meeting. — The  method  of  work  varies  with  the  physician. 
In  one  school  recently  where  one-fourth  of  the  cases  since  January 
had  been  cases  of  head-lice,  the  principal  arranged  for  the  parents 
to  meet  the  medical  inspector.  The  parents  came  to  the  number 
of  nearly  500.  The  inspector  gave  a  full  report  of  the  object  and 
results  of  his  work,  saying  that  he  felt  repaid  by  the  first  twenty- 
five  cases  or  so,  which  had  been  cases  of  catarrh,  and  which  had 
nearly  all  betn  cured  by  seeking  treatment  as  recommended.  Of  a 
total  of  over  200  cases  in  the  four  months,  fifty  of  the  children  had 
been  troubled  with  pediculosis,  capitis,  head-lice.  'A  determined  at- 
tack by  himself  and  the  principal  was,  he  said,  beginning  to  rid  the 
school  of  this  disagreeable  affection.  He  appealed  to  those  parents 
who  were  still  indifferent. 

Address  to  Directors.— In  another  school  the  inspector  was  in- 
vited to  attend  the  sectional  school  board  meeting,  and  spoke  to  the 
directors  of  the  need  for  ventilation,  for  less  crowding  of  desks 
and  greater  care  in  fitting  desks  to  children  in  certain  rooms  of 
one  school. 

January. — Another  interesting  report  was  in  January,  when  one 
school  of  1,300  children  had  70  cases  to  recommend  for  treatment 
in  one  month,  34  cases  being  sore  or  defective  eyes.  Another  Janu- 
ary report  showed  76  cases  in  a  school  of  725,  out  of  which  51 
were  cases  of  defective  vision.  Still  another  of  700  children,  showed 
for  January  115  cases,  chiefly  eye-strain,  sore  throat,  bronchitis 
and  head-lice.  In  the  same  month  another  school  of  200  reported 
112  pupils  had  been  out  with  measles.  Their  re-admission  required 
the  utmost  care  if  the  neighborhood  did  not  wish  the  epidemic 
prolonged.  In  the  case  of  mumps,  the  same  month,  a  case  was  dis- 
covered in  a  school  of  240  children,  of  whom  several  were  home 
with  the  disease.  The  physician's  exclusion  of  this  case  and  suc- 
ceeding daily  visits  probably  saved  this  school  from  an  epidemic. 
Further  reports  in  January  showed  one  case  of  appendicitis  dis- 
covered, a  fracture  of  the  fore  arm  and  a  fractured  clavicle. 

Without  saying  more,  surely  the  contention  is  proven  that  medical 
inspection  of  schools  is  worth  while  if  we  would  remove  from  school 
life  as  many  as  possible  of  the  handicaps  that  interrupt  a  child's 
physical  development  as  well  as  his  school  attendance. 

I  believe  we  may  safely  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  the 
above  recital  of  facts  above: 

1.  That  many  children  are  in  school  when  they  are  ill  enough  to 
be  sent  home,  and  that  this  fact  is  not  always  detected  by  teachers. 

2.  That  many  children  in  our  schools  are  a  source  of  contagion 
to  others.  This  is  true,  both  at  the  commencement  of  disease  before 
its  character  is  recognized  by  parent  or  teacher,  and  again  in  re-ad- 
mission after  a  disease  that  may  have  seemed  to  the  parent  too 
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mild  to  require  a  physician,  but  which,  in  its  mold  form,  give  rise 
to  many  severe  cases.  Compulsory  school  attendance  of  well  child- 
ren gives  them  no  protection  from  incurring  exposure  to  diseases 
at  school.    This  should  weigh  strongly  with  parents. 

3.  That  many  children  are  hampered  in  their  school  work  by  de- 
fective sight,  hearing  or  breathing,  of  which  they  are  quite  uncon- 
scious. 

4.  That  many  children  suffer  deterioration  of  health  during  school 
life  in  consequence  of  faulty  conditions  of  light,  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation in  school  buildings. 

5.  That  to  get  the  full  good  of  the  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
the  inspectors  should  occasionally  meet  the  parents  to  secure  their 
intelligent  co-operation  in  the  work. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Lippert. 
The  next  paper  before  the  Association  was: 

"What  can  be  done  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  from 
the  danger  in  the  dairy?"  by  Moritz  G.  Lippert,  C.  E.,  President, 
Board  of  Health  of  Phoenixville. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  FROM  THE  DANGER  IN  THE  DAIRY. 


By  Moritz  G.  Lippert,  C.  E.,  President  Board  of  Health,  Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.- 


To  the  thoughtful  student  of  vital  statistics  of  our  large  cities 
and  towns,  no  figures  are,  perhaps,  more  profoundly  impressive  than 
those  relating  to  infant  mortality  and  those  illustrative  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis.  I  believe  I  shall  be  safely  within  the  pale 
of  truth,  when  I  say  that  the  average  mortality  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  in  our  cities  and  towns  is  certainly  not  less,  and 
probably  considerably  more,  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  all  causes — a  ratio  so  abnormally  large  as  to  cause 
the  inquiring  sanitarian  to  pause  in  order  to  look  for  the  causes 
of  this  "slaughter  of  the  innocents,"  as  it  has  so  aptly  been  termed 
by  a  leading  sanitarian  of  this  'State. 

While  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  this  appalling  sacrifice 
may  be  attributed  to  ignorance,  inexperience,  carelessness  and  pov- 
erty on  the  part  of  parents  belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  where 
naturally  the  mortality  is  greatest,  not  the  least  part  of  it  is  un- 
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doubtedly  due  to  the  impure  and  unwholesome  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  the  milk,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole, 
article  of  diet  of  infants  and  young  children. 

This  statement  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  numerous  data  available 
in  the  reports  of  state  and  municipal  boards  of  health.  Thus  f.  i.  we 
find  in  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  New  Jersey,  covering  the  year  1898,  the  statement,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  the 
total  mortality  in  that  State,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  has 
gradually  been  reduced  from  39  per  cent,  in  1880  to  26.6  per  cent,  in 
1898— a  reduction  of  nearly  32  per  cent.,  which  the  author  of  the 
report  ascribes  to  "the  treatment  which  the  milk  has  received  after 
it  has  been  delivered  to  the  customer,  although  in  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  the  milk  producer  and  dealer  deserve  a  share  of  the  praise." 

According  to  a  table  published  in  the  report*  of  the  "Committee 
on  Infant  Mortality"  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Wende,  health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ratio  of  the  mortality 
of  children  under  five  years  to  the  total  mortality  in  that  city  has 
been  reduced  from  45.8  per  cent.,  in  1890,  to  34.6  per  cent.,  in  1898, 
a  reduction  of  almost  25  per  cent.;  and  in  the  case  of  infants  less 
than  one  year  old,  it  has  been  reduced  from  32.4  per  cent,  to  25 
per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  almost  23  per  cent.,  the  cause  of  which 
reduction  is  attributed  by  the  reporter  to  the  rigid  supervision  over 
the  milk  supply  in  force  in  that  city  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  we  find,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  bureau  of  health  for  1898,  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  to  the  total  mortality,  has  gradually 
been  reduced  from  43.82  per  cent.,  in  1872,  to  33.66  per  cent.,  in 
1898,  a  reduction  of  over  23  per  cent.,  due  in  a  large  degree,  no 
doubt,  to  the  vigorous  fight  waged  against  the  adulteration  of  milk 
by  the  department  of  milk  inspection  of  that  bureau. 

In  a  report,  dated  November  29,  1892,  to  the  bureau  of  health  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  "On  the  Influence  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,"  Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  then  port  physician  of 
that  city,  quotes  from  a  paper  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians, 
by  a  distinguished  professor  of  one  of  the  great  medical  schools, 
as  follows: 

"There  is  no  more  important  subject  in  obstetric  practice  to-day 
than  the  feeding  of  infants.  In  this  city,  during  the  three  years 
ending  in  1880,  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  75,000  living  children 
born;  during  the  same  period  16,000  children  (or  21.3  per  cent.)  died 
before  completing  the  first  year.  The  chief  cause  of  this  high  death 
rate  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  disorders  of  the  digestive 
tract." 
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Another  authority  is  quoted  bj  the  same  writer,  viz:  Dr.  L.  Em- 
mett  Holt,  who,  in  a  chapter  on  diarrhoeal  disturbances,  contained 
in  Keating's  Cyclopedia  of  Diseases  of  Children,  says:  "Abundant 
experience  has  shown  that  impure  milk  will  produce  diarrhoeal  dis- 
orders, and  that  these  prevail  among  infants  pretty  much  in  the 
proportion  in  which  such  milk  constitutes  their  food.  These 
diarrhoeal  disturbances  are  not  frequent  where  infants  get  the  food 
free  from  germs,  such  as  breast  milk,  even  though  the  other  condi- 
tions, hygienic  and  atmospheric,  may  be  unfavorable.  They  are 
not  frequent  among  infants  in  the  country,  who  get  for  their  food 
fresh  cows'  milk,  nor  among  city  children  in  winter,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  not  the  chemical  composition  of  cows'  milk 
that  is  the  difficulty. 

"Breast-fed  children  escape,  for  the  reason  that  their  digestive 
organs  are  usually  healthy,  and  their  food  free  from  germs.  Hand- 
fed  children  suffer  most.  First,  because  they  are  almost  always 
over-fed;  secondly,  because  a  large  number  of  them  suffer  almost 
all  the  time  from  a  mild  type  of  intestinal  catarrh;  and,  thirdly, 
because  their  food  in  summer  contains  germs  in  large  numbers. 
In  the  absence  of  this  third  condition,  the  two  others  are  not  usually 
potent  enough  to  produce  serious  consequences,  but  the  union  of  the 
three  gives  us  our  worst  cases  of  diarrhoeal  disorders." 

I  think  I  have  stated  and  quoted  enough  to  enable  Qven  those 
among  my  hearers,  who  are  not  trained  physicians,  to  grasp  the  truth 
as  well  as  the  force  of  the  proposition  with  which  I  have  introduced 
the  subject  of  my  paper,  and  without  losing  any  further  time  with 
additional  argument  on  this  head,  we  may  go  just  one  step  further 
to  show  that  communicable  diseases  frequently  are  transmitted 
by  contaminated  milk  from  the  bovine  to  the  human  species. 

Thus,  according  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  71  epidemics  in 
England  have  been  traced  to  milk,  50  of  these  were  of  typhoid  fever, 
15  of  scarlet  fever  and  6  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  Shakespeare,  to  whose  report  before  referred  to,  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  reference,  further  cites  an  epidemic  in  Glasgow,  in 
1892,  where  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  individuals 
were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  which  was  unmistakably  traced 
to  one  particular  dairy,  the  cows  in  which,  although  otherwise  well 
nourished  and  cared  for,  were  found  to  be  suffering  with  an  eruption 
of  the  udder,  which  had  caused  some  of  the  milkmen  to  contract 
sore  hands  from  the  teats.  "A  child  in  the  family  of  the  farmer, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  herd  which  produced  the  milk,  was  also 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  which  began  about  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic." 

Other  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever,  are  cited  by  the 
same  authority,  as  having  occurred  in  this  country. 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
at  Ottawa,  in  1898,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  cites  an  instance 
of  an  infected  milk  supply,  as  having  come  under  his  own  obser- 
vation and  investigation,  while  health  officer  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  May,  1898,  where  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  German 
town,  a  suburb  of  that  city,  was  traced  directly  to  the  milk  supply, 
from  a  dairy  kept  in  a  highly  unsanitary,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
an  extremely  fllthy  condition,  the  filth  having  been  further  con- 
taminated by  diphtheria  germs  from  a  neighboring  house  further  up 
a  stream  which  ran  through  the  barn  yard. 

Numerous  other  instances  of  infection  by  means  of  contaminated 
milk  causing  epidemics  of  more  or  less  severity  might  be  cited, 
except  for  the  limits  necessarily  laid  upon  the  extent  of  this  paper. 

Let  me,  therefore  pass  on  to  what  constitutes,  undoubtedly,  the 
greatest  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  us  from  the  dairy,  and  to  combat 
which  will  require  the  most  heroic  and  unremitting  efforts  on  the 
part  of  physicians,  veterinarians,  sanitarians  and  health  officers 
throughout  the  country.  I  refer  to  "Bovine  Tuberculosis."  That 
this  disease,  so  widely  prevalent  among  our  herds  of  dairy  cattle, 
can  be  and  to  a  large  extent  is,  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  infected  milk,  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  by  scientific 
research  and  investigation.  More  than  that:  It  is  claimed  by  scien- 
tists and  investigators,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  various  forms  of  tuberculosis  among  the  human  race. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  scourge  I  quote  from  the 
United  States  census  of  1890,  according  to  which  two  in  every  1,000 
of  our  population  in  that  year,  or  say  125,000  people,  died  from  pul- 
monary consumption  alone,  not  including  the  vast  number  of  varie- 
ties, as  abdominal  tuberculosis,  tubercular  meningitis,  etc. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  1898,  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  of 
the  lungs  was  2,590  in  a  population  of  1,240,266,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  per  thousand  of  population,  or  comparing  the  number  of  deaths 
due  to  tuberculosis  to  the  total  number  of  deaths,  viz:  23,790,  we 
have  11  per  cent,  as  the  share  which  that  dread  disease  claims  in  the 
total  mortality  of  the  city. 

The  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  health  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg for  1897,  shows  that  not  quite  one-tenth  of  all  the  deaths  was 
due  to  tuberculosis  of  some  form  or  other,  and  that  a  little  more 
than  one-fifteenth  was  due  to  pulmonary  consumption.  It  also  states 
that  there  are  probably  one  thousand  persons  in  Pittsburg  (in  a 
population  of  278,500),  or  one  in  every  278  persons,  suffering  from 
some  form  of  tuberculosis.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  start- 
ling figures,  the  bureau  congratulates  itself  upon  the  fact  that  there 
were  fewer  deaths  in  the  city  from  that  disease  during  1897  than 
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have  occurred  in  any  single  year  since  1889,  which  only  goes  to  ac- 
centuate the  frightful  ravages  caused  by  this  scourge  in  general. 

The  annual  report  of  the  same  bureau  for  1898,  maintains  about 
the  same  proportions  between  the  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary 
consumption  and  total  mortality. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  were  it 
possible  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  the  bovine  species,  an  im- 
mense step  would  be  taken  toward  its  ultimate  eradication  also  from 
the  human  race. 

In  a  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  and  Provisional  Boards  of  Health  of  North  America, 
held  at  Detroit  in  1898,  the  reported,  Dr.  S.  Case  Jones,  chairman  of 
Tuberculosis  Committee,  speaks  of  "the  danger  of  infection  from 
tuberculosis,  which  is  now  recognized  by  all  sanitarians  to  be  derived 
largely  from  the  use  of  food  products  from  tuberculous  cattle." 

At  the  same  conference.  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota,  in  a  paper  on  "Controlling  the  Use 
of  Milk  and  Meat  from  Tuberculous  Animals,  as  a  means  of  Prevent- 
ing the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis,"  urges  that  "the  sale  of  milk  from 
a  tuberculous  animal  should  be  absolutely  prohibited." 

In  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  "Tuberculosis  and 
Milk  Supply,"  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1897,  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, quotes  a  large  number  of  authorities,  American  and  for- 
eign, as  well  as  an  interesting  array  of  statistics,  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  tuberculosis  may  be  and  is  communicated  from  the 
cow  to  man  through  the  medium  of  infected  milk,  which  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  reproduce  here  in  full  in  view  of  their  convincing 
character,  but  for  the  lack  of  space. 

Sufiflcient  to  state  broadly  that  the  concensus  of  expert  opinion, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  proper  norm  for  our  guidance  as  practical 
sanitarians,  is  in  support  of  the  above-stated  propositions,  viz:  that 
impure  and  infected  milk  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excessive 
mortality  among  infants  and  young  children,  as  well  as  for  the 
enormous  prevalence  and  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  the  human 
race. 

Accepting  then,  the  truth  of  these  propositions,  the  first  question 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  sanitarian  is — "What  is  being 
done  to  prevent  the  production  of  impure  or  unwholesome  milk, 
or  to  safeguard  to  the  people  of  our  State  the  purity  of  the  milk 
supply?" 

Before  answering  this  question,  let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment, 
into  the  status  of  milk  legislation  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  law 
relating  to  milk  to  be  found  on  the  statute  books  in  the  act  of 
April  20,  1869,  which,  in  a  few  words,  empowers  councils  of  cities 
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and  boroughs  "to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  milk,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  will  protect  the  people  from  adulteration  and 
dilution  of  the  same." 

This  act  is  unsatisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  fails  to  establish  a 
standard  of  quality  for  that  food  product,  so  as  to  secure  some  uni- 
formity in  municipal  regulations  and  inspection  relative  to  milk 
throughout  the  State.    The  act  further  fails  to  define  what  shall 
constitute  adulteration,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  too  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous to  be  productive  of  any  definite  or  systematic  mode  of  milk  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  municipalities.    These  shortcomings  having 
been  realized  by  the  legislature,  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  May  25,  1878,  which  provides  for  punishment,  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  for  adulterating  or  "knowingly"  selling  impure, 
adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk.    This  piece  of  legislation,  too. 
has  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  owing  to  the  fatal 
defect  that  it  puts  upon  the  prosecution  the  burden  of  the  proof 
that  the  vendor  knew  the  milk  to  be  impure,  adulterated  or  unwhole- 
some, a  requirement  next  to  impossible  on  the  face  of  it,  for  how 
could  you  hope  to  prove  that  the  unsophisticated  milkman  knew 
that  his  milk  was  watered,  unless  you  had  happened  to  catch  him 
right  in  the  act  "at  the  pump,"  as  it  were. 

The  act  makes  no  provision  to  prevent  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk 
for  whole  milk— adulteration  being  defined  to  consist  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  milk  of  water  or  ice— while  milk  from  animals  fed  on 
distillery  waste  or  putrifled  substances  is  declared  to  be  impure 
and  unwholesome.  At  the  same  time  the  act  fails  to  convey  author- 
ity upon  any  one  to  inspect  dairies  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  the  violation  of  the  latter  clause.  The  act  also  provides 
for  the  marking  of  the  vehicles  with  the  name  of  the  vendor  as  well 
as  the  locality  whence  the  milk  is  obtained.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  tangible  results  are  attributable  to  the  legislation  contained  in 
this  act. 

A  vast  improvement  in  milk  legislation  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  July  7,  1885,  which  provides  for  a  standard 
of  quality  as  to  contents  of  butter-fat  and  milk-solids,  prohibits  the 
sale  of  skimmed  milk  as  pure  milk,  and  requires  the  marking 
of  vessels  from  out  of  which  the  former  is  sold,  with  the  words 
"skimmed  milk,"  besides  other  wise  and  beneficial  regulations,  if, 
for  some  reason  incomprehensible  to  an  unsophisticated  mind  not 
versed  in  statecraft,  the  boon  of  this  legislation,  had  not,  unfor- 
tunately, been  limited  to  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  state's  metropolis,  as  well  as  its  lesser 
municipalities,  on  the  ground  of  which  limitation  it  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  as  special  or  class  legislation,  by  the  court 
of  Allegheny  county.    Had  the  act  subsequently  been  revived,  with 
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the  extension  to  the  entire  State,  the  cause  of  pure  milk  would  have 
talten  an  immense  step  in  advance.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  that  cause,  under  the 
championship  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange,  as  well  as  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  State,  was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  and 
the  attempted  legislation  failed— the  bill  never  having  seen  day- 
light again  after  being  once  carefully  filed  away  in  the  pigeon  holes 
of  the  committee  room. 

Considerable  satisfaction  was  derived,  therefore,  by  the  friends 
of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June 
26,  1895,  commonly  known  as  the  "Pure  Food  Act,"  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  prove  a  panacea  for  milk  produced  under  unsanitary 
conditions  or  from  diseased  animals,  although,  curiously  enough,  the 
term  "milk"  occurs  only  once  in  this  comprehensive  act,  i.  e.,  in  the 
third  section,  which  defines  the  meaning  of  the  act  relative  to  the 
term  "adulteration"  and  specifies,  under  clause  5,  that  an  article 
shall  be  deemed  adulterated  "if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a 
diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted,  or  rotten  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not, 
or  in  case  of  milk,  if  it  is  the  produce  of  a  diseased  animal."  This, 
I  repeat,  is  the  only  direct  reference  contained  in  the  entire  act,  to 
the  subject  of  "milk,"  although  the  adulteration  of  milk  by  skimming, 
is  provided  against  in  clause  three,  which  declares  an  article  to  be 
adulterated  "if  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent  or  ingredient 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it."  So  is  the  watering 
of  milk  provided  against  by  clause  one,  which  pronounces  an  article 
to  be  adulterated  "if  any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate,  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality, 
strength  or  purity."  This  clause  would  likewise  seem  to  operate 
against  the  addition  of  separated  milk  to  whole  milk,  a  not  infre- 
quent form  of  adulteration.  So  is  the  artificial  coloring  of  milk  pro- 
vided against  by  clause  six,  which  says:  "if  it  is  colored,  coated, 
polished  or  powdered,  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed, 
or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value 
that  it  really  is." 

The  most  important  feature  about  this  act,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  its  constitutionality  has  been  fully  upheld  by  the  Superior  Court, 
the  courts  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester  counties,  in  deciding  ad- 
versely to  some  of  the  most  essential  clauses,  as  not  being  covered 
by  the  title  of  the  act,  having  been  reversed  by  the  higher  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  exception  must  be  taken  to  a  provision  of  the 
act  that  seems  to  make  it  virtually  nugatory,  so  far  as  its  practical 
effect  on  milk  or  dairy  inspection  is  concerned,  and  that  is  the  sixth 
section,  which  places  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
in  charge  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.    If  this  section  had 
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been  supplemented  so  as  to  confer  authority  simultaneously  upon 
municipal  boards  of  health,  to  enforce  the  act  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  an  immense  advantage  would  have  resulted  therefrom; 
for  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  bodies  would  have  availed  them- 
selves immediately  of  the  exercise  of  such  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  municipalities.    With  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 
however,  left  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner, no  practical  results  need  be  looked  for  by  the  friends 
of  the  pure  milk  cause,  so  long  as  that  official  shall  hold  his  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  Grange  and  the  dairymen's  organiza- 
tions.^ Is  it  strange,  under  such  conditions,  that  the  operations 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  through  his  agents  and  as- 
sistants, seem  to  be  directed  towards  the  inspection  of  every  article 
of  food  almost,  except  milk,  more  important,  in  my  estimation,  than 
all  the  rest  together?    Upon  direct  inquiry,  recently  made  at  head- 
quarters, I  was  officially  informed  by  the  then  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  that  "there  is  no  provision  in  this  State  under  State 
law  for  a  systematic  dairy  inspection."    Think  of  the  incongruity 
of  the  thing!    No  provision  under  the  law  for  systematic  dairy 
inspection  by  the  Dairy  Commissioner!    Does  it  not  seem  almost 
ludicrous,  I  ask?    What  then  are  the  functions  of  that  official,  if 
not  to  supervise  dairies?    Are  they  chiefly  to  stamp  out  the  oleo- 
margarine trade,  the  competition  of  which  dangerously  threatens 
the  dairy  interests,  interests,  after  all,  of  a  pecuniary  nature  only 
and  of  a  limited,  however  influential,  class  of  citizens,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  vastly  more  important  demands  for  dairy  inspection 
in  behalf  of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  entire  community?  Do 
not  misunderstand  me  as  championing  the  cause  of  the  oleomar- 
garine business,  for  I  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  a  traffic  that  seems 
to  thrive  mainly  by  fraud  and  deception.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  farmer  and  the  dairyman,  whose  life, 
at  best,  is  beset  with  trials,  tribulations  and  difficulties  without 
end.    But  I  confess  I  fail  to  grasp  the  principle  of  equity  upon 
which  the  milk  and  dairy  interests,  after  having  successfully  en- 
grafted upon  the  statute  the  necessary  legislation  for  their  particular 
protection,  and  while  clamoring  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
for  their  special  benefit,  at  the  same  time  strenuously  resist  all 
efforts  to  amend  existing  legislation  relative  to  milk  and  dairy  in- 
spection for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  com- 
munity. 

If,  as  has  been  shown,  the  interests  of  the  consumer  of  milk, 
with  regard  to  the  quality  or  purity  of  the  supply,  are  safeguarded 
by  the  State  but  very  inadequately,  there  is  on  the  other  hand, 
reason  for  congratulation  upon  the  very  efficient  legislation  enacted 
in  recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease  among  domestic  animals.  ^  ^ 
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This  work  is  given  in  charge  of  a  board,  established  under  the 
act  of  May  21,  1895,  and  known  as  the  ".State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,"  consisting  of  four  members,  viz:  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  State  Veterinarian,  the  latter 
representing  the  real,  active  business  end  of  the  Board,  and  I  take 
occasion  to  say  here,  that  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  stock  own- 
ers in  particular,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  efficient  incumb- 
ency of  that  office  by  a  veterinarian  of  national  reputation,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Professor  Leonard  Pearson. 

Created  expressly  "for  the  control  and  supervision  of  dangerous, 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals,"  this  Board 
has  been  and  is  now,  doing  fine  work  in  the  line  of  the  gradual 
eradication  of  those  diseases,  principally,  that  in  which  the  milk  con- 
sumer is  mostly  interested  and  which  health  authorities  have  reason 
to  dread  more  than  any  other  known  disease,  to  wit:  bovine  tubercu- 
losis. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  elaborate  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  work  of  the  Board  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion, suffice  it  to  state  that  during  the  year  1898  there  were  made 
14,437  inspections  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  percentage  of  animals 
found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease,  and  consequently  condemned, 
was  12.9  for  that  year,  as  compared  with  20.39  per  cent,  up  to  June 
1,  1897,  and  13.73  per  cent,  up  to  January  1,  1898,  showing  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  percentage  of  infected  animals  in  infected  herds. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Board  has  been  engaged  in  this 
work  only  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and  that  it  started  upon 
it  against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  chief  among  which  was  the 
prejudice  of  the  stock  owners  against  the  tuberculin  test,  the  won 
derful  success  it  has  met  with  is  indeed  mort  gratifying  and  promises 
well  for  the  limitation,  if  not  total  eradication, '  of  the  disease  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  act  referred  to,  among  other  things,  empowers  the  Board  to 
establish  and  maintain  quarantine  of  infected  or  suspected  animals, 
and  provides  for  the  condemnation  and  appraisement  of  the  same, 
partial  compensation  being  made  by  the  State. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  a  provision  of  section  .six  of  this 
act,  under  which  the  Board  "may  order  and  conduct  such  examina- 
tions into  the  condition  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
contagious  diseases,  including  the  milk  supplies  of  cities,  towns,  bor- 
oughs and  villages,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures to  protect  such  milk  supplies  from  contamination." 

While  it  would  seem  as  if  here,  at  last,  was  some  legal  authority 
for  milk  and  dairy  inspection  at  the  hands  of  the  State  officials,  I 
am,  on  inquiry  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  informed  that  such  au- 
thority has  never  been  put  to  the  test  yet  in  the  absence  of  a  request 
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from  a  municipality  to  examine  the  cattle  supplying  it  with  milk, 
which  may  largely  be  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties relative  to  this  provision  of  the  act. 

The  powers  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  have  been 
further  augmented  by  the  act  of  May  16,  1897,  regulating  the  im- 
portation of  dairy  cows  and  neat  cattle,  and  providing  for  the  tuber- 
culin test  thereof. 

In  pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Board,  which  has  for  its 
aim  rather  the  enlisting  of  the  friendly,  active  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  stock  owners  and  the  education  of  the  same  by 
furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  disease,  than  the  resorting  to  compulsory  measures, 
which  might,  in  many  cases,  prove  abortive,  substantial  progress  in 
the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  already  been  made  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  more  rapid  in  the  future.  Unfortunately  the  work 
of  the  Board  is  limited  by  its  financial  resources.  For  the  fiscal 
years  ending  May  31,  1898  and  1899,  respectively,  the  Board  was  al- 
lowed 140,000  per  year,  of  which  about  .$28,000  was  paid  directly  to 
farmers  for  condemned  tuberculous  cattle,  and  approximately  $6,000 
each  year  for  tuberculin  tests  and  inspection  of  herds  made  at  the 
owners'  requests. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  stock  breeding  and  dairy  interests 
in  Pennsylvania,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  1,000,000 
cows,  this  allowance  of  .$40,000  certainly  seems  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  only  one-fifth  that  number  of 
cattle,  devotes  about  $75,000  annually  to  the  same  purpose.  At  that 
ratio,  Pennsylvania  ought  to  spend  nearly  $400,000  instead  of  $40,000 
for  the  eradication  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  The  result 
is  that  the  Board  could  not  begin  to  comply  with  all  the  applications 
for  inspection  free  of  charge  to  the  applicant,  or  to  pay  for  all  the 
tuberculous  cattle  that  might  be  found  in  the  herds  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  inspect.  "Hence  the  plan  was  adopted  of  requiring 
each  herd  owner  to  submit  his  reason  for  desiring  an  examination, 
as  well  as  an  application  for  test,  and  an  agreement  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  his  herd  free  from  tuberculosis  in  the  future."  With 
the  increasing  number  of  applications,  the  sifting  process  became, 
of  course  more  rigorous,  so  that  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  in- 
spections have  been  limited  to  cases  only  where  there  was  strong 
evidence  of  tuberculosis.* 

While  such  a  course  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  financial  limita- 
tions laid  upon  the  Board,  it  would  seem  that  the  State  should 
follow  a  policy  vastly  more  liberal.  Without  undue  lavishness 
the  State  could  well  afford  to  spend  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  present  appropriation,  considering  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
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terests  and  the  gravity  of  the  problem  involved.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  any  limitations  must  be  put  upon  applications  for 
inspections  at  all.  In  view  of  the  insidious  nature  of  the  disease, 
tt  herd  owner  may  be  totally  unaware  of  any  trouble  among  his 
herd,  and  for  that  reason,  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to 
the  terms  of  an  application,  which  reads:  "I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  my  cattle  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  etc.,"  while, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  prudent  man,  he  desires  to  assure  himself 
that  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  or  to  satisfy  some  milk  inspector 
that  the  milk  produced  by  him  comes  from  sound  stock;  yet  he  has 
to  have  the  inspection  made  at  his  own  expense,  because  he  is  honest 
and  prudent. 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  plan 
of  the  Board,  which,  I  admit,  is  indicated  by  the  financial  conditions; 
still,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  limitations  should  be  removed, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  make  it  possible  to  drop  the  opening  clause  of 
the  application,  and  grant  the  same  irrespective  of  the  belief  of 
the  applicant  relative  to  the  tuberculous  condition  of  his  cattle. 

Having,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  reviewed  existing  milk  legislation  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  shown  what  can  be  done  and  what  is  being  done,  under  authority 
of  the  same,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  how  such  legislation  may  be 
supplemented  or  improved,  and  the  scope  of  action  of  State  and 
municipal  authorities  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  ef- 
fective protection  of  the  people  from  impure  and  unwholesome  milk. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  indicated,  that  there  should 
be  a  system  of  uniform  dairy  inspection,  covering  the  whole  State, 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner, who  should,  however,  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Governor  only  and  independent  of  any  out- 
side control  or  influences  of  whatever  character.  Further,  such 
inspection  should  be  the  function  of  his  department  paramount  to 
all  others,  inasmuch  as  the  protection  of  the  health  and  the  lives 
of  the  community  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State.  Salus  populi 
suprema  est  lex!  has  been  the  motto  of  all  civilized  peoples  ever 
since  the  Romans.  Such  inspections  should  be  made  periodically  by 
trained  sanitarians  or  veterinarians,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  dairies,  as  f.  i.,  size  and  relative  cubic 
space  per  head  of  cattle,  lighting,  ventilation,  construction  of  the 
floor  of  non-absorbent  material  and  proper  drainage  of  the  same, 
method  and  frequency  of  cleaning  the  floor,  purity  of  water  supply, 
character  and  quality  of  food,  prompt  removal  and  proper  storage 
of  manure,  etc. 

With  this  sanitary  method  of  inspection  should  be  combined  a 
careful  physicial  examination  of  the  dairy  cows  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian, followed,  whenever  the  least  suspicion  is  attached  to  an 
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animal,  by  the  tuberculin  test.  The  sanitary  inspection  should  also 
extend  to  the  methods  employed  for  collecting  the  milk— which  are 
all-important,  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  milking  utensils,  and  the 
method  of  cooling,  storing  and  distributing  the  milk,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  an  examination  into  the  health  of  the  dairy  hands. 

These,  of  course,  are  all  details  that  can  safely  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

The  principal  thing  is,  that  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  provi- 
sion under  the  law  now  for  such  inspection,  the  law  should  be 
amended  forthwith  by  making  full  provision  therefor,  as  well  as 
for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  force  of  trained  and  otherwise 
competent  inspectors.  Above  all,  an  act  is  needed  establishing 
a  uniform  standard  of  quality  for  all  milk  sold  in  the  Common- 
wealth—whole milk  as  well  as  skimmed  milk— by  which  I  mean 
hand-skimmed  milk,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  separated  milk  al- 
together; for  it  seems  preposterous  that  the  refuse  of  the  separator, 
devoid  of  all  butter-fat,  except,  perhaps,  the  merest  traces  thereof 
(0.1  to  0.2  per  cent.),  should,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (Commonwealth  v.  Hufnal,  January  7,  1898),  rank  on  equal 
terms  with  hand-skimmed  milk,  which  still  contains  from  2  to  2i 
per  cent,  of  that  important  ingredient,  and,  therefore,  constitutes 
quite  a  valuable  nutrient,  whereas  the  other  is  practically  worthless 
as  such. 

Such  an  act  shorjd  also  provide  for  the  independent  control  of 
the  milk  supply  by  municipalities  through  their  boards  of  health, 
which  should  be  vested  with  all  necessary  powers  to  inspect,  not  only 
the  milk  brought  and  offered  for  sale  within  their  jurisdiction,  but 
also  the  dairies  and  dairy  cattle,  where  or  from  which  such  milk 
is  produced,  the  inspection  by  the  State  officials  notwithstanding, 
and  regardless  of  the  fact,  whether  such  dairies  are  extra-terri- 
torial or  not,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  municipalities  should  have 
full  sanitary  control  over  the  milk  brought  for  consumption  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  that  such  control  would  be  utterly  futile  with- 
out the  right  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
places  where  such  milk  is  produced. 

Boards  of  health  should  further  be  empowered  to  compel  regis- 
tration on  the  part  of  milk  vendors  and  to  issue  licenses  condi- 
tioned upon  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  inspection  of  the  respec- 
tive dairies  by  their  own  inspectors,  or  upon  the  presentation  of 
certificates  of  inspection  by  the  State  Dairy  officials,  showing  the 
dairies  to  be  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  the  milch  cows  to 
be  in  a  state  of  good  health,  free  from  tuberculosis,  or  any  other 
infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

With  the  power  to  license  should,  of  course,  be  combined  the  power 
to  revoke  licenses,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  derelictions,  as  well 
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as  the  power  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  provisions  outlined  herein. 

State  and  municipal  authorities  should  co-operate  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  public  welfare  is  concerned,  and  friction 
between  them  should  be  avoided  by  the  mutual  exercise  of  tact  and 
forbearance. 

Such,  in  brief  outlines,  are  the  desiderata  of  the  milk  and  dairy 
legislation  of  the  future.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  live  to  see 
it  enacted  and  in  force  in  this  great  and  beautiful  Commonwealth 
of  ours. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Associated  Health  Authorities,  Physicians,  and 
Sanitarians  of  Pennsylvania:  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing more  in  order  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  paper.  It  stands  in  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  the  physical  welfare,  the  health,  yes,  life  and  death  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  especially  our  children;  hence,  too  much  care 
cannot  possibly  be  exercised  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  milk 
supply,  preserve  the  natural  purity  and  prevent  the  contamination 
of  the  food  on  which  the  tender  infant  chiefly  depends  for  its  sus- 
tenance during  its  nursing  period,  the  most  critical  time  of  its  life, 
which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  dietary  even  of  older  children, 
and  adults,  and  which,  when  impure,  or  contaminated,  is  no  doubt 
responsible  to  an  enormous  extent,  for  the  startling  exhibits  shown 
in  our  mortality  statistics. 

Let  us,  as  boards  of  health,  physicians  and  sanitarians,  stand 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  effort  to  amend  and  improve' 
existing  legislation  on  this  all-important  subject;  let  us  exert  what- 
ever influence  we  have,  individually  as  citizens,  or  collectively  as 
boards  and  organizations,  with  our  friends  and  representatives  in 
the  State  Legislature,  let  us  bring  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  press- 
ure at  our  command,  and  not  give  up,  until  at  length  we  shall  have 
succeeded  In  engrafting  upon  the  statutes  of  this  Commonwealth 
the  legislation  so  sorely  needed,  that  will  secure  to  the  people 
thereof,  especially  to  the  tender  infants  and  children,  the  "priceless 
boon  of  pure  milk." 

The  discussion  to  be  opened  by  Professor  Leonard  Pearson,  State 
Veterinarin,  was,  on  motion,  postponed  until  the  Thursday  morning 
session. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  10  o'clock  Thursday 
morning. 

Thursday  Morning  Session.  • 

The  Association  was  again  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Mr. 
Crosby  Gray,  First  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  then  called  attention  of  the  Association  to  the 
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various  exhibits  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hall,  and  stated: 
These  gentlemen  have  come  here  at  the  solicitation  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  you 
exhibits  of  their  various  goods,  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  are  working,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  only  just  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spent  time  and  money  in  making  these  exhibits 
that  the  delegates  should  give  them  careful  attention  and  investi- 
gation. They  will  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you  and  explain  matters 
to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  call  upon  them  and  confer  with  them. 

T)r.  Isaac  Haines,  of  West  Chester,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Jesse  C.  Green,  who  was  detained,  presented  the  books  and 
papers  pertaining  to  the  Association,  and  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer was  then  read  by  Secretary  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  as  follows: 

Balance  from  last  year  on  hand,   PO  09 

Cash  received  during  1900  to  date,     80  00 


Balance  on  hand, 


The  report  was,  on  motion,  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  examination  and  report. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Moritz  G.  Lippert's  paper  being  in  order, 
the  subject  was  opened  by 

Prof.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian: 

This  subject  is  so  exceedingly  important  to  sanitarians  that  I 
feel  no  more  important  question  can  be  considered  by  this  conven- 
tion. The  need  of  pure  milk  is  so  great  and  the  milk,  some  of  it, 
which  comes  to  our  markets,  is  so  defective  that  certainly  some 
action  should  he  taken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better 
supply.  I  had  intended  to  devote  my  remarks  principally  to  the 
work  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  the  work  that 
this  Board  has  been  doing.  That  subject,  however,  has  been  covered 
very  fully  by  Mr.  Lippert  and  there  is  scarcely  room  for  more  re- 
marks on  that  subject.  I  shall  briefly  summarize  the  work  of  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  in  so  far  as  tuberculosis  among 
cattle  is  concerned. 


Total 
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Paid  John  Harner, 
Dr.  Atkinson,  .... 
H.  J.  Malott,   


$8  00 
67  00 
24  25 
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We  know  that  in  states  and  in  cities  where  there  are  no  laws 
against  bovine  tuberculosis  the  disease  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  has  also  been  increasing  in  Pennsylvania  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  question  of  a  pure  milk 
supply,  Mr.  Lippert  has  referred  to  the  question  of  obtaining  better 
legislation  on  this  subject.    If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  what 
can  be  done  without  additional  legislation,  or  the  legislation  we  now 
have.    I  think  we  shonld  not  lose  sight  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  milk  producer  works.    In  the  great  milk-producing  sec- 
tions of  this  State,  at  the  northeastern  corner,  four  milk  trains 
pass  through,  carrying  to  New  York,  and  also  to  Philadelphia,  sup- 
plies of  milk.    This  milk  sometimes  sells  as  low  as  forty  cents  a  can, 
one  cent  a  quart.    I  have  known  it  to  go  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents 
a  can.    The  highest  price  that  is  received  for  this  is  three  cents 
a  quart,  |1.20  a  can,  and  the  average  price  of  milk  is  less  than  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  quart.    Now,  what  does  that  mean  to  the 
farmer,  who  has  a  dozen  or  so  cows,  and  is  producing  and  selling 
perhaps  two  cans  a  day,  for  which  he  receives  an  average  of  perhaps 
$2.00.    He  has  to  have  his  farm  of  perhaps  60  or  100  acres,  which 
he  has  to  equip  wtih  a  building,  he  has  to  have  his  dairy  house  and 
cans  for  handling  milk,  and  after  providing  all  these  equipments 
and  doing  all  the  work  necessary  to  do  on  a  farm  of  this  kind  he 
receives  less  than  |2.00  a  day  from  his  dairy.    I  do  not  think  people 
appreciate  this  fact.    People  in  cities  and  towns  are  not  objecting 
to  paying  six  or  eight  cents  a  quart.    They  think  nothing  of  that. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the  producer 
works.    The  distributor  in  town  has  a  very  small  investment;  one 
or  two  wagons,  one  or  two  horses,  small  equipment  consisting  of 
an  ice  chest  and  a  few  cans,  and  he  receives  as  a  profit  at  least  five 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  he  handles,  and  handles  the  milk  not 
only  from  one  farm  but  several  farms,  sometimes  a  great  many 
farms.    So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if  possible  to  do 
something  to  encourage  the  milk  producer  by  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  milk,  and  thus  get  a  better  reward 
for  his  labor.    You  talk  to  a  farmer  about  weeding  out  his  undesir- 
able cattle,  improving  the  condition  of  his  premises,  cleaning  his 
cows  and  taking  more  care  of  his  milk;  he  will  say  very  truly  that 
he  is  not  paid  for  the  work  now,  and  why  should  he  do  more  for  which 
he  will  receive  no  more  reward.    If  the  milk  producer  could  receive 
a  better  price  for  his  milk  he  could  better  afford  to  produce  a  better 
supply  of  this  product.    I  believe  that  something  can  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  I  will  offer  two  suggestions: 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  publishing  the  lists  of  milk  examina- 
tions. There  is  now  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  milk  inspectors, 
who  are  content  to  make  chemical  examinations  to  determine  the 
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percentages  of  fat  and  total  solids,  and  if  it  is  found  below  a  certain 
'  standard  its  sale  is  prohibited.  If  it  were  not  for  this  inspection, 
milk  would  be  watered  and  otherwise  reduced  in  nutrition,  and 
they  would  not  be  very  careful  about  the  quality  of  water  and  would, 
therefore,  infect  the  milk.  It  is  more  important  to  have  clean  milk, 
not  containing  cow-stable  dirt  and  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria 
than  to  have  milk  that  comes  up  to  the  high  chemical  standard.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  the  milk  inspectors  were  in  the  habit  of  making  sys- 
tematic inspections,  first,  chemical,  second,  sanitary  conditions,  and, 
third,  counting  bacteria  and  publish  these  results  every  month  or 
quarterly  as  might  be  convenient,  they  would,  in  that  way,  stimu- 
late the  dealers  to  sell  good  and  clean  milk,  and  in  order  to  get  it 
the  dealers  would  have  to  pay  a  better  price  to  the  producer  in 
order  to  get  the  kind  of  milk  they  would  have  to  sell  in  order  to 
retain  their  trade.  That  has  lately  been  put  in  operation  in  Mead- 
ville  and  has  worked  very  well  indeed  . 

Second.  Probably  you  are  familiar  with  the  milk  inspection  in 
Essex  county,  N.  J.,  and  also  in  New  York  city,  and  where  it  also 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  Philadelphia.    The  milk  commis- 
sions are  voluntary  commissions,  appointed  by  local  medical  socie- 
ties in  Essex  county,  N.  J.;  by  the  County  Medical  Society,  also, 
in  New  York  city.    The  appointment  in  Philadelphia  is  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  Pediatric  Society.    The  milk  commission  establish  , 
rules  and  requirements  and  fix  a  certain  standard  for  quality  and 
conditions  under  which  milk  shall  be  produced  and  then  selects  a 
certain  group  of  expert  bacteriologists  and  veterinarians  to  exam- 
ine and  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  lived  up  to,  and  when  these 
conditions  are  met  they  certify  to  it  and  it  is  sold  as  such  a  milk. 
Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  standard  of  these  conditions  are 
so  high  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  general  producers.    It  costs 
a  great  deal  to  meet  them  and  to  produce  milk  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements.    It  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
cents  a  quart,  and  that,  you  see,  is  entirely  too  high  to  reach  the 
average  milk  consumer.    Now,  why  not  establish  in  boards  of  health, 
or  in  health  protective  associations,  or  otherwise  in  county  medical 
societies,  voluntary  milk  commissions  who  will  establish  milk  re- 
quirements distinctly  better  than  the  average  conditions,  but  not  out 
of  reach  of  the  average  milk  producer,  and  when  these  requirements 
are  lived  up  to  by  the  producer,  let  their  milk  be  certified  to  by  a  com- 
mission and  let  the  producer  have  the  right  to  add  that  the  is  selling 
this  quality  of  milk.    That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  go  a  long  ways 
to  encourage  the  production  of  a  better  milk.    I  thank  you  for  the 
attention.  •  ~ 

Dr.  M.  W.  Kaub.  Lancaster: 
During  the  last  year  in  Lancaster  we  adopted  inspection  of  milk 
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by  chemical  analysis  and  during  the  summer  and  early  spring  of  last 
year  I  took  upon  myself  the  right  to  visit  about  95  to  100  dairy  farms 
beyond  the  city  limits  and  thirty  within  out  city  limits.  My  object 
was  to  learn  something  of  the  condition  in  which  they  are  kept.  It 
is  a  very  important  thing,  and  my  researches  have  not  been  un- 
called for.  I  found  a  number  of  the  farms  very  progressive,  while 
others  were  absolutely  unsanitary.  It -is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
stables  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  they  should  also 
be  kept  free  from  filth  that  will  naturally  accumulate.  The  vessels 
must  also  be  kept  clean.  Eruptive  diseases,  as  well  as  typhoid  fever, 
might  be  communicated  to  those  who  use  milk  from  a  farm  where 
such  conditions  exist,  and  I  believe  that  our  investigation  of  the 
milk,  both  chemically  and  by  personal  observation,  will  be  worth 
as  much  to  the  people  who  consume  the  product  as  the  producers. 
While  I  had  no  right  to  visit  these  farms  out  of  the  city,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  often  told  as  much,  yet  I  applied  the  remedy. 
The  farmer  told  me  that  I  had  no  business  in  his  stable,  and  I 
admitted  that  he  was  correct,  but  I  also  said:  There  is  one  thing 
we  can  do  in  Lancaster;  we  can  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  until  sanitary  inspection  of 
the  dairy  has  been  made  by  a  proper  sanitary  offlcer.  I  believe  that 
if  every  representative  here,  who  is  obliged  to  drink  milk  that  is 
carried  around  by  dispensers,  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  see  the  farm 
from  whence  it  comes  he  will  make  up  his  mind  very  quickly  that 
this  is  far  more  important  than  the  analyses  of  the  milk.  I  would 
much  rather  that  there  be  a  little  clean  water  in  the  milk  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  using  such  milk  as  would  come  from  farms  in 
Lancaster  that  I  have  seen,  and  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
except  by  inspection.  I  believe  that  this  should  be  done.  I  think 
the  papers  read  yesterday  very  excellent  ones,  and  I  think  that  the 
legislative  committee  should  be  asked  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  legislation  that  would  empower  the  boards  of  health  to  appoint 
inspectors  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  until  these  inspections  are 
made. 

William  H.  Allen,  Philadelphia: 

•  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  testimony.  I  am  not  a  medical 
inspector,  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Richter,  in  Williams- 
port.  Perhaps  he  has  told  his  experience  in  regard  to  what  he  has 
been  doing  in  Williamsport.  The  daily  papers  of  Williamsport, 
as  a  result  of  annual  inspections  made  by  Dr.  Richter,  publishes  the 
results  of  his  visits  to  the  dairies  through  the  county  supply  milk 
to  Williamsport.  These  reports  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  place, 
drainage,  etc.,  the  character  of  the  food.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  in  his  last  report  only  one  or  two  were  reported  unsanitary, 
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whereas  in  the  beginning  the  majority  were  unsanitary.  He  pub- 
lishes these  returns  from  the  inspection,  the  cream  test  and  specific 
gravity.  Those  who  had  poor  milk  were  compelled  to  improve  it  in 
order  to  stay  in  the  market. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hileman,  West  Pittston: 
It  seems  to  me  a  very  essential  thing,  but  rather  unfair  to  push 
it  upon  the  local  board  of  health  to  do  the  inspecting.  In  this  State 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  impracticable.  The  borough  is 
absolutely  unable  to  furnish  the  board  of  health  money  to  make 
these  inspections.  We  get  milk  from  three  or  four  dealers  in 
northeastern  section  of  the  State,  going  over  at  least  sis  counties. 
Our  local  board  could  not  undertake  to  inspect  these  dairies  six 
or  eight  counties  away.  How  can  it  be  done.  There  is  no  way  ex- 
cept through  State  inspection,  authorized  by  law. 

C.  P.  Weaver,  Norristown: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  the  gentlemen  from  West 
Pittston  is  covered  entirely  by  the  suggestions  of  my  friend  from 
Lancaster,  and  the  practice  carried  on  by  Dr.  Richter.  He  is  au- 
thority on  these  questions,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  more  about  milk 
than  almost  any  man  in  this  business,  for  he  is  older  and  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  this  cause.  If  the  borough  council  will  pass 
an  ordinance  by  which  every  can  of  milk  that  comes  into  the  bor- 
ough shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  some  satisfactory  ex- 
amination or  that  it  has  been  approved  by  responsible  authorities 
before  dealers  are  allowed  to  sell  it  or  to  distribute  it  among  cus- 
tomers, that  would  cover  the  case.  I  am  glad  Dr.  Eichter  has  been 
referred  to,  for  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  milk  business  in  this 
State.  He  has  made  greater  reform  in  the  sale  of  milk  than  has  been 
accomplished  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Whitcomb,  Norristown: 
Dr.  Raub,  of  Lancaster,  it  seems  to  me,  has  struck  the  key  note  of 
the  whole  question.  We  are  more  in  danger  of  milk  from  vessels 
in  which  it  has  carried  the  conditions  of  the  stable  and  of  the  people 
who  milk  the  cows.  The  proper  inspection  of  the  dairy  by  the  local 
board  of  health  will  correct  this  matter.  We  feel  that  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  protect  the  people  and  that  the  boards  of  health  have 
such  power  to  make  regulations,  and  I  wish  to  suggest  to  boards 
of  health  in  making  such  arrangements  that  they  secure  as 
the  borough  or  city  solicitor  a  man  that  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
board  of  health  or  these  regulations  will  be  of  no  value.  We  at- 
tempted, a  few  years  ago  to  establish  a  system  of  dairy  inspection 
and  we  inspected  the  dairies  supplying  milk  to  our  town  through 
our  health  officer  and  sanitary  committee  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  condition  of  the  dairies  was  noted  and  it  was  cup  intention  tg 
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publish  the  results  of  these  inspections  in  the  daily  papers,  leaving 
the  people  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  purchas- 
ing niilk  from  those  farms,  but  our  city  solicitor,  who  was  not 
in  great  sympathy  with  our  Board  of  Health,  told  us  that  we  must 
not  publish  such  notices;  if  we  did,  we  were  liable  for  libel,  etc., 
and  the  Board,  being  somewhat  fearful  of  the  law,  dropped  the 
matter  at  this  point.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board,  however,  to 
begin  this  inspection,  and  to  adopt  an  ordinance  which  we  now 
have,  and  which  simply  requires  confirmation  by  council,  which, 
doubtless  will  be  acceptable,  and  we  propose  to  go  into  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  farms  and  inspect  the  dairies  and  publish  a 
record  of  their  condition,  letting  the  people  judge.  We  will  also 
inspect  the  places  of  the  venders  of  milks  and  require  them  to  keep 
their  premises  in  proper  sanitary  condition. 

Mr.  Lippert,  Phoenixville: 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Whitcomb's  suggestion  that  the  Board  of 
Health  should  be  sure  that  the  borough  solicitor  was  in  sympathy 
with  them,  I  want  to  supplement  that  suggestion  by  saying  be  sure 
that  council  is  in  sympathy,  because  if  they  are  not,  how  can  they 
expect  to  pass  such  an  ordinance.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  ordin- 
ances. I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  get  the  power 
directly  from  the  State  Legislature.  We  should  work  for  immediate 
legislation  through  the  State.  Ordinances  are  poor  instruments  of 
authority,  because  usually  limited  to  fines,  whereas  the  State  acts 
carry  penalties  by  imprisonment  also,  or  both.  Boards  of  health 
should  not  depend  upon  borough  councils  for  authority,  but  should 
be  authorized  directly  by  the  State  to  undertake  such  inspection. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  last  night,  I  believe  in  dairy  inspection,  in 
systematic  dairy  inspection,  by  State  officers,  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  or  any  other  officers,  but  I  want  that  inspection  sup- 
plemented by  the  power  conferred  upon  municipal  boards  of  health, 
and  to  do  their  inspection  regardless  of  the  State  inspection,  so  that 
if  State  inspections  are  not  carried  on  effectively  we  can  reni(^dy 
that  defect. 

I  think  Dr.  Raub's  suggestion  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  State  legislation  it  covers  the  ground.  The  powers 
should  be  extended  much  beyond  that.  I  also  agree  with  him 
that  the  ordinary  inspection  of  milk  as  to  gravity  and  the  use 
of  the  lactoscope,  to  determine  the  contents  of  butter  fat  are  not 
what  we  want.  Still,  we  are  using  the  system  in  our  Board  of  Health 
in  Phoenixville.  The  great  trouble  lies  in  the  sanitary  management 
of  the  dairy.  That  is  where  the  inspection  should  begin.  Milk 
may  be  all  right  as  regards  percentages,  but  not  wholesome  and  no 
other  means  can  tell  this  than  by  going  to  the  dairy. 
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Questions  by  Delegates: 
What  is  the  remedy  when  a  man  forbids  one  to  trespass,  which 
he  can  do?  The  courts  have  decided  in  many  cases  that  boroughs 
have  no  right  to  impose  a  milk  tax  or  license;  they  say  it  is  illegal; 
that  a  man  can  sell  his  own  product  and  you  cannot  prevent  him 
from  selling. 

Captain  C.  P.  Weaver: 
The  remarks  from  the  gentleman  of  Lancaster  open  a  way  by 
which  we  can  do  a  great  deal.  You  can  go  to  the  farmer  and  say,  I 
have  come  to  examine  your  dairy.  I  acknowledge  I  have  no  legal 
right  to,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure,  from 
the  appearance  of  things,  that  your  dairy  is  all  right,  I  will  report 
is  so,  but  if  there  is  anything  wrong  I  want  you  to  rectify  it,  and 
we  will  show  you  what  should  be  done.  If  they  say  no,  you  reply: 
All  right;  you  are  the  proprietor  here,  but  when  you  come  inside 
the  borough  limits  of  Norristown  I  will  tell  you  what  power  I 
have  there.  In  innumerable  instances  I  found  that  very  effective, 
and  I  believe  that  if  all  would  adopt  that  course,  many  of  the 
diflflculties  that  are  really  imaginary  would  be  wiped  out.  Instead 
of  trying  to  get  some  one  else  to  help  us  out,  we  should  get  hold 
of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  help  ourselves  out. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Cawley,  Allentown: 
In  cities  of  the  third  class  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  health, 
signed  by  the  mayor,  has  the  same  effect  as  an  ordinance  of 
council.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  securing 
milk  inspection.  We  must  adopt  rules  forbidding  the  introduction 
of  milk  until  it  has  been  found  all  right  by  the  proper  authorities. 
I  think  we  are  coming  to  that,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  much  done 
in  other  places.    We  are  working  in  the  same  direction. 

Isaac  ^l.  Weill,  Washington: 
Is  there  any  law  requiring  milk  men  to  have  names  on  their 
wagons? 

Mr.  Lippert: 

Yes;  the  law  of  1878.  The  law  of  1895  gives  additional  powers. 
This  latter  law  refers  to  additional  laws  and  rules  that  may  be 
adopted  by  a  board  of  health  which  shall  become  law  when  adopted 
by  the  board. 

Eeport  of  Publication  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  Moritz  G.  Lippert, 
C.  E.,  chairman,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was,  oa 
motion^  accepted  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 
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Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  May  2Z,  1900. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Associated  Health  Authorities  and  Sani- 
tarians of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  committe  regrets  its  inability  to  submit  a 
favorable  report  relative  to  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association,  held  at  Harrisburg,  on  February  23 
and  24  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the  reports  and  papers  read  on  that  occasion. 

As  you  will  no  doubt  remember,  an  agreement  had  been  made  as  long  ago 
as  December,  1895,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Atkinson,  was  to  publish  the  proceedings,  including  reports  and  papers  of  the 
Annual  Conventions,  in  "Public  Health,"  originally  a  quarterly  journal,  sub- 
sequently changed  to  a  monthly,  however,  at  his  risk  and  expense,  the  Asso- 
ciation agreeing  to  pay  him  $100  each  quarter,  or  $400  per  year,  and  ninety 
cents  for  each  associate  member,  the  journal  to  be  sent  free  to  each  associate 
and  to  each  Board  in  good  standing. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  first  few  quarters  following  the  close 
of  the  agreement,  the  Association  has  never  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
same,  but  has,  owing  to  financial  inability,  paid  only  a  part  of  the  amount 
agreed  upon. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  Secretary,  who,  during  the  whole  of  last 
year  has  received  only  $45  for  the  publication  of  the  journal,  seeing  himself 
virtually  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  made  an  arrangement  with  a  Phila- 
delphia firm,  which,  in  consideration  of  certain  advertising  matter  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  journal,  agreed  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  the  publication  of 
the  journal.  For  some  reason  this  arrangement  fell  through  after  the  publica- 
tion of  two  numbers  only,  the  first  in  July,  the  next  covering  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  October,  notwithstanding  repeated  verbal  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  firm  referred  to  to  resume  and  continue  the  publication  of 
the  journal. 

This  accounts  for  the  condition  of  things  and  for  the  failure  of  the  regular 
appearance  of  "Public  Health."  Much  as  the  Committee  regrets  this  state 
of  things,  it  has  been  powerless  tO'  remedy  it.  The  blame  lies  only  with  the 
Association  itself  for  going  back  on  its  agreement  and  this  again  is  accounted 
lor  by  the  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  local 
Boards  of  Health  towards  the  Association,  a  problem  that  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  this  Committee  in  former  reports. 

The  resourceful  Secretary  now,  through  the  Committee  on  Publication,  sub- 
mits the  following  plan  for  the  approval  and  acceptance  of  the  Association, 
which  he  hopes  may  lead  to  the  resumption  and  successful  continuation  of 
the  publication  of  the  journal.  In  brief,  the  Secretary  proposes  that,  if  he 
can  get  at  least  sixty  Boards  of  Health  to  obligate  themselves  to  subscribe  for 
the  journal  and  to  promptly  pay  annually  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  for  each  Board, 
he  will  undertake  to  carry  on  the  paper  as  a  monthly  publication  and  issue 
an  edition  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  copies  thereof  regularly,  and  he  offers  to  supply 
each  subscribing  Board  with  ten  copies  of  each  monthly  number  for  the  use 
of  its  own  members  and  for  distribution  among  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
public  sanitation. 

To  permit  the  organ  of  the  Association,  a  journal  devoted,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, to  the  cause  of  "Public  Health,"  to  perish  for  want  of  proper  support, 
would,  indeed,  form  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  quality  of  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  those  of  our  local  Boards  of  Health,  at  least,  who  were  sponsors, 
as  it  were,  at  the  birth  and  baptism  of  this  Association  and  have  since  with- 
drawn from  it. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  as  if  such  support  would  entaa].  a.  very  serious 
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sacrifice  upon  local  Boards  of  this  State.  If  for  instance  of  the  more  than  600 
Boards  of  this  State  each  one  would  subscribe  but  one  dollar  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  the  journal,  the  problem  would  be  solved  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
same  assured. 

The  Committee,  indulging  in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary's  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  plan  outlined  above  may  not  be  misplaced,  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  same  by  the  Association,  urging 
at  the  same  time  all  Boards  of  Health,  whether  affiliated  with  the  Association 
or  not,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  its  journal,  "Public  Health,"  for  the  good  of 
the  cause  it  represents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MORITZ  G.  LIPPERT, 
WM.  B.  ATKINSON, 
I.  N.  HAINES, 
BENJ.  LEE, 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  order  of  business  was  interrupted,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Wagoner,  chairman,  was  presented. 
The  meeting  then,  on  motion,  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 
The  Convention  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mr.  Crosby  Gray  in 
the  chair. 

Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Dunning,  of  Mechan- 
icsburg. 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 
The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  then  heard,  showing 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  to  be  correct,  and  that  there  was  re- 
maining in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  |10.84.    The  report  was,  on 
motion,  accepted  and  approved. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Allen. 

The  next  item  for  consideration  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen, 
Fellow  yniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled 

Some  Suggestions  for  Rural  Sanitary  Re-organization  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Discussions.  ■ 

M.  G.  Lippert,  Phoenixville: 
I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  idea  is  to  let  these  county  officers 
take  charge  of  the  sanitary  matters  of  the  entire  county,  including 
boroughs? 

W.  H.  Allen: 

That  would  eventually  be  the  result,  inasmuch  as  a  board  would 
not  care  to  work  and  get  nothing  for  it.    We  could  make  use  of  the 
borough  boards  until  they  are  very  glad  to  give  up  the  work. 
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M.  G.  Lippert: 

The  idea  strikes  me  as  a  good  one.  Until  we  know  how  the 
thing  worlvs  it  would  be  an  experiment.  I  hope  this  convention 
will  do  something  to  instruct  the  Legislative  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  bill  to  submit  to  the  next  Legislature  and  work  it  up  before 
hand  as  much  as  possible. 

W.  H.  Allen: 

It  would  not  dispose  of  the  health  officer  of  the  borough  board 
of  health. 

Dr.  Whitcomb: 

I  have  listened  to  the  papers  that  have  been  read  this  morning 
and  also  the  one  this  afternoon  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  his  suggestions 
are  very  good  ones.  I  think  that  some  of  us,  and  especially  those 
of  us  who  have  given  much  time  and  study  to  sanitary  matters, 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  made  great  advancement  in  sani- 
tary mattei's,  in  being  able  to  organize  school  boards  as  local  agents 
to  assist  in  stamping  out  disease.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  appointed  on  our  school  boards  are  a  superior  class  of  men 
to  those  referred  to  in  Dr.  Maison's  paper.  In  Montgomery  county 
the  school  boards  are  composed  of  an  intelligent  class  of  men.  We 
have  here  to  day  at  least  three  of  the  members  of  our  county  school 
board  (and  I  desire  to  say  that  Montgomery  county  has  the  largest 
representation  here),  and  I  would  also  say  that  the  development 
of  this  legislation  making  school  boards  boards  of  health  grew  out 
of  the  school  boards  themselves.  They  are  interested  in  this  matter 
and  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  forward  the  work.  It  is  often  wise 
to  have  some  one  go  into  a  community  to  order  abatements  of 
nuisances,  and  so  on,  who  are  entire  strangei's  to  the  people.  I  had 
an  illustration  of  the  matter  brought  to  my  attention  personally. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  sent  to  investigate  a  nuisance  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  was  reared,  where  I  lived  from  childhood, 
I  called  upon  the  owner  to  ask  him  to  let  me  see  the  condition 
of  the  premises,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  complaint 
and  to  tell  him  what  needed  to  be  done.  I  suggested  to  him  as  a 
friend  to  comply  with  my  instructions.  After  I  had  gone  away 
he  closed  the  place  up,  but  some  of  the  neighbors  about  said  "that 
is  Harry  Whitcomb;  we  know  him;  he  was  raised  right  here;  he 
don't  know  anything."  I  was  required  to  go  back  and  said  to  him 
again,  Mr.  H.,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  bad  predicament,  and 
advised  him  to  consult  a~  lawyer,  to  refer  to  a  certain  lawyer.  He 
consulted  the  lawyer  and  the  lawyer  told  him  to  go  ahead;  the  result 
was  that  "'little  Harry  Whitcomb"  came  near  sending  him  to  jail, 
besides  which  it  cost  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  If  a  stranger 
had  gone  there  and  given  this  advice,  it  would  have  been  taken  at 
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once.  As  it  was,  the  whole  neighborhood  said  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  talking  about.  We  have  in  Montgomery  county  at  least  five 
school  boards  acting  as  boards  of  health.  They  have  developed 
largely  from  the  fact  that  contagious  diseases  have  sprung  up  in 
townships  and  they  have  had  to  immediately  begin  work  to  sup- 
press them.  Our  health  officer,  Captain  Weaver,  has  gone  out  to 
three  of  these  townships  and  aided  largely  in  helping  to  quarantine 
and  restrict  the  development  of  the  disease.  One  piece  of  advice 
I  want  to  give  to  local  boards  of  health  in  quarantining  contagious 
diseases,  and  that  is  to  yield  not  one  inch  to  any  one,  no  matter 
who  it  may  be.  You  have  a  work  to  do,  and  you  should  do  it  tlior- 
oughly. 

Dr.  Lee : 

The  three  papers  to  which  we  have  listened  to-day,  all  of  them 
on  this  general  subject  of  rural  hygiene  and  the  better  organization 
of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  administration, 
taking  up  the  subject  as  they  do,  from  different  standpoints,  all 
of  them  carefully  considered,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  great  value. 
I  think,  however,  that,  as  an  association,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  or  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  in  any 
of  them,  and  that  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  would  be  to  refer 
them  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  I  w^ould,  therefore,  move  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  have  typewritten  copies  of  these 
papers  made  and  referred  to  the  committee  named  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  they  do  contain  suggestions  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  into  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legis- 
lature. . 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis,  by  Dr.  D.  R. 
McCormick,  was  next  in-  order. 


EPIDEMIC  CEREBRO  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 


C.  R.  McCormick,  M.  D.,  Lancaster  Board  of  Health. 


In  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  scope  of  this  paper  will  be  lim- 
ited to  such  features  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
which  occuri'ed  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1899,  as  belong  properly  to  the 
province  of  the  sanitarian  and  as  have  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  contagion.  Until  last  year  the  physicians  of  this  city  and  the 
health  authorities  had  considered  the  disease  as  being  neither  con- 
tagious nor  infectious,  and  in  the  previous  epidemics  of  1864  and 
1873,  no  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  its  spread.  Sporadic  cases, 
occurring  at  intervals,  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  first  case  reported  was  on  March  15 — a  male,  aged  16  years, 
a  resident  of  the  Seventh  ward,  and  a  pupil  of  the  high  school; 
and  the  last  case  on  June  21 — a  female,  aged  4  years,  a  resident  of 
the  Ninth  ward.  The  toial  number  reported  was  118 — 81  males  and 
37  females,  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  71 — 55  males  and 
16  females.  Omitting  such  cases  as  investigation  proved  to  be 
doubtful,  the  record  shows  a  mortality  of  67.88.  Cases  were  re- 
ported from  103  premises — single  cases  from  91,  more  than  one 
case  from  12.  Though  Lancaster  has  a  population  of  about  45,000 
people,  no  cases  occurred  among  its  700  Russian  Jews,  1,500  Ne- 
groes and  100  Italians.  The  section  of  the  city  in  which  almost  all 
of  them  reside  having  had  but  20  cases  reported,  as  against  27,  39 
and  32  cases  from  the  other  sections  respectively.  This,  too,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  first  case  occurred  in  the  ward  of  this  sec- 
tion in  which  most  of  them  reside.  Though  unsanitary  conditions 
were  found  in  four-flfths  of  the  infected  houses  and  the  surround- 
ings, few  of  these  conditions  could  be  termed  very  bad,  consisting 
in  the  main  of  poor  ventilation,  slight  defects  in  plumbing,  poor 
drainage,  filthy  gutters  and  proximity  to  dumps.  The  personal 
habits  of  the  members  of  the  families  affected  as  a  rule  were  good, 
and  none  of  the  houses  in  which  cases  occurred  were  overcrowded. 
The  disease  attacked  all  classes  of  people,  though  but  few  were  re- 
ported among  the  wealthy  or  very  poor,  the  outbreak  falling  most 
heavily  upon  what  might  be  termed  the  middle  class.  No  section 
of  the  city  was  exempt,  but  13  of  118  cases  were  reported  from 
courts  and  alleys,  or  from  streets  that  from  their  width  or  sur- 
roundings could  be  considered  as  such.  Occupation,  apparently,  was 
not  an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  this  disease,  girls,  boys, 
men,  merchants,  newsboys,  school  children,  butchers,  day  laborers, 
etc.,  were  victims,  though  clergymen,  professional  nurses,  lawyers 
and  physicians  escaped.  All  ages  were  attacked,  from  the  babe 
of  1  year  to  the  old  man  of  65;  62  were  14  years  of  age  or  under,  33 
were  from  15  to  29  years,  10  from  30  to  39,  14  were  40  or  over. 

No  cases  occurred  in  the  three  hospitals  to  which  some  of  the 
victims  were  taken,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  such  cases  were 
placed  in  the  isolated  wards  and  otherwise  treated  as  persons 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  Like  other  recorded  outbreaks 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  this  one  began  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing a  severe  winter;  yet,  contrary  to  the  theory  that  the  disease  is 
more  prevalent  in  cool,  damp  weather,  this  epidemic  reached  its 
height  in  the  month  of  April,  a  period  of  dry,  warm  weather.  But, 
quoting  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  health, 
"During  all  of  this  month,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  no 
rain  fell,  and,  in  my  recollection,  April  was  never  so  warm  or  dry. 
May  burst  upon  us  with  cool,  damp  nights  and  considerable  rain." 

Contrary  to  expectations  the  disease  during  this  month  began 
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to  abate  rapidly,  aud  by  the  first  of  June  had  almost  disappeared. 
The  malignaDt  type  of  the  disease  encountered  in  this  epidemic  is 
seen  not  alone  from  the  excessive  mortality  (67.88),  greater  than  in 
any  former  visitation  of  any  disease,  but  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  deaih  ensued  in  so  many  cases  after  the  invasion — 60  of  the 
74  recorded  deaths  having  occurred  within  five  days,  46  of  them  oc- 
curring in  less  than  48  hours.  The  most  searching  investigation 
of  the  first  two  cases  reported,  March  15,  not  only  failed  to  show 
the  source  of  infection  in  either  case,  but  failed  as  well  to  establish 
even  an  indirect  connection  between  them.  The  one  house  was  in 
the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  the  other,  two  miles  away 
in  the  northeast  section.  From  what  outside  source,  if  any,  the 
disease  was  introduced  has  never  been  discovered,  not  even  the 
slightest  circumstance  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  matter. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Lancaster,  owing  to  its  elevation 
and  sewerage,  is  comparatively  well  drained,  and  having  no  tene- 
ment houses,  and  with  a  small  population,  is  singularly  free  from 
overcrowding.  Sanitary  laws  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  grave  nuis- 
ances are  a  rarity.  In  other  words,  aside  from  the  condition  of  its 
water  supply,  the  city  should  not  have  proved  a  good  field  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  if  unsanitary  conditions  are  the  important 
factors  we  are  led  to  believe  they  are  in  epidemic  cerebro  spinal 
meningitis.  At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  epidemic  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  have  described  the  conduct  of  this  outbreak  by  the 
local  health  board,  and  to  give  the  reasons  that  moved  that  body 
to  adopt  the  course  it  pursued.  As  this  matter  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  annual  report  for  1899,  the  following  extract  will  explain  it. 

"^Supplemental  to  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  epidemic 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  we  may  say  that  until  March  26,  no 
special  notice  was  taken  in  reference  to  the  disease,  other  than  to 
advise  the  enforcement  of  precautionary  measures  by  undertakers 
and  families  afiiicted.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  this  advice, 
however,  and  the  matter  passed  on  in  this  way  until  Sunday,  March 
26,  when  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  a  young  man,  age 
16  years,  was  reported  to  the  secretary,  who,  as  medical  inspector, 
at  once  repaired  to  the  premises  and  found  the  case  as  stated  by  the 
attending  physician,  and  learned  that  the  boy  had  died  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  illness.  The 
officer  at  once  insisted  upon  a  private  funeral,  disinfection  of  the 
premises  and  a  careful  preparation  of  the  body.  This  was  fully 
carried  out,  and  the  body  interred  within  thirty-six  hours. 

'-The  board  of  health  immediately  called  a  special  meeting,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  earnestly  cautioned  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster against  unnecessary  communication  with  the  disease,  and 
urged  the  strictest  enforcement  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  discipline. 
''Not  much  more  notice  was  taken  of  this  than  of  the  former  ap- 
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peal,  and  the  board  at  once  placed  itself  in  communication  with  other 
boards  of  health,  State  Boards  of  Health,  including  that  of  this 
State,  and  with  the  heads  of  leading  medical  colleges  and  prominent 
medical  men.  The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  the  calling 
of  the  board  in  special  session  again  on  April  the  7th.  At  this 
meeting  the  board  unanimously  declared  the  disease  contagious, 
and  directed  i:he  placarding  of  houses  infected,  and  the  enforcement 
of  all  laws  then  governing  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  From  this  time  on  the  law  was 
strictly  enforced,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  all  premises  as  contem- 
plated in  the  action  of  the  board  were  placarded. 

"Funerals  were  conducted  privately  and  all  interments  made 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Assembly  for  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases." 

The  information  above  referred  to  was  secured  in  answer  to  letters 
of  inquiry,  asking  (1)  whether  the  disease  was  considered  contagious; 
(2)  whether  the  disease  was  considered  infectious,  and  (3),  what 
means,  if  any,  were  taken  to  prevent  its  spread?  As  these  reasons 
set  forth  the  views  of  a  number  of  prominent  health  officers,  medical 
authorities  and  sanitarians  as  to  the  present  status  of  the  disease, 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  determining  the  action  of  the  local 
board,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  at  least  some  of  them  in  this 
connection. 

The  first  was  from  W.  A.  E.  Tenney,  M.  D.,  health  officer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Department  of  Health:  "In  answer  to  your  first  question, 
'Is  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  considered  by  your  board  contagious?' 
— would  say  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  that  if  it  is  directly  communi- 
cable from  person  to  person,  it  is  so  only  in  a  very  low  degree,  and 
that  such  communicability  as  is  familiar  to  us  with  typhus,  small- 
pox and  other  eruptive  fevers,  does  not  obtain  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  are  strong  grounds 
for  regarding  the  disease  as  being  transportable  from  place  to  place 
by  infected  persons,  and,  perhaps,  by  infected  things. 

"In  answer  to  your  second  question,  'Is  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
considered  by  your  board  infectious?' — would  say  that  by  some 
writers  the  disease  has  been  thought  due  to  a  widespread  influence 
independent  altogether  of  human  movements,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  on  different  occasions  that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  appear- 
ed simultaneously  at  widely  separated  localities,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, some  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
widespread  meteorological  conditions  may  explain  this  simultane- 
ous outbreak.  By  others  it  is  claimed  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  modern  life,  there  are  certain  widespread  conditions 
which  are  capable  of  imparting  to  micro-organisms,  not  usually  path- 
ogenic, an  ability  to  produce  cerebro-spinal  fever. 
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"Mj  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  importation  of 
the  disease  by  human  agency,  and  that  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  notion  of  this  simultaneous  importation  at  different  places 
by  meteorological  influence  and  also  that  the  history  of  the  disease 
supports  the  view  that  human  intercourse  holds  a  very  important 
place  in  its  spread. 

"The  history  of  the  disease  shows  conclusively  to  my  mind  that 
it  is  consistent  to  regard  that  the  micro-organisms  producing  it 
often  have  a  previous  saprophytic  existence  perhaps  in  the  soil, 
and,  perhaps,  also  in  the  dirt  and  dust  accumulated  between  the 
boards  of  the  barracks,  rooms  and  other  places  where  the  disease 
has  occurred,  as  the  disease  in  past  epidemics  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  cling  to  the  inhabitants  of  public  institutions. 

"In  answer  to  your  third  question,  'What  measures,  if  any,  do 
you  take  to  prevent  the  spread  of  it?'— General  hygienic  and  pre- 
ventive usually  pursued,  such  as  preventing  overcrowded  rooms,  de- 
fective ventilation,  accumulation  of  tilth,  and  advice  against  exces- 
sive fatigue  and  overwork,  separation  of  patient  from  others  so  far 
as  practicable,  as  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc." 

The  second  was  from  Prof.  J.  M.  DaCosta,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  to  the  following  effect:  "In  answer  to  your  question,  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  regard  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as  contagi- 
ons. I  have  never  hesitated  to  admit  it  into  the  general  wards  of 
the  hospital,  and  have  never  seen  the  least  evidence  of  its  being 
communicable  from  person  to  person,  as  typhus  fever,  measles,  or 
small-pox.  Nevertheless,  I  should  think  that  all  precautious  should 
be  taken  to  disinfect  localities  from  which  it  comes,  and  to  disin- 
fect and  destroy  the  excreta  of  the  patients,  as  in  typhoid  fever." 

second  letter  from  the  same  authority,  sent  in  reply  to  further 
inquiry,  explains  his  views  more  fully:  "Your  inference  is  correct. 
I  do  look  upon  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as  infectious  to  some  de- 
gree, though  not  to  a  great  degree,  and  even  less  so  than  typhoid 
fever.  As  regards  the  time  it  is  infectious,  if  I  understand  your 
question  correctly,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  carried  by  the  in- 
dividual, and  that  any  possible  infection  ceases  with  his  recovery, 
or  with  the  purification  of  infected  localities." 

In  the  third— Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Practice,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  wrote:  "Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  pro- 
duced by  a  definite  micro-organism— the  diplococcus  intracellularis 
—and  is  therefore  an  infectious  disease. 

"The  organism  grows  and  multiplies  in  the  body  of  the  affected 
individual  and  under  certain  circumstances  may  infect  his  surround- 
ings, or  individuals  coming  in  contact  with  him.  The  disease  is 
therefore  indirectly  and  directly  transmissible  from  the  sick  to  the 
well  (contagious)  though  but  feebly  so  and  under  conditions  not  well 
understood. 
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"There  are  facts  on  record  which  would  indicate  that  the  period 
of  incubation  varies  between  two  and  ten  days,  but  the  evidence 
upon  this  point  is  not  conclusive. 

"So  little  is  known  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  takes  place  that  definite  prophylactic  measures  can- 
not be  formulated.  On  general  principles,  the  patients  should  be 
isolated,  apartments  that  they  may  have  occupied  should  be  ef- 
ficiently disinfected  and  exposed  freely  to  fresh  air  and  when  prac- 
ticable to  sunshine.  The  surroundings  should  be  thoroughly  clean, 
and  the  locality  should,  in  so  far  as  possible  be  placed  in  the  best 
hygienic  condition.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  all  unnecessary 
communication  with  the  sick  and  visits  to  the  locality  of  the  sickness 
should  be  discouraged." 

The  fourth  sets  forth  the  views  of  Director  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D., 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

"First — Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  not  regarded  by 
the  best  authorities  as  directly  communicable  (contagious)  from 
one  individual  to  another,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  an 
epidemic  form  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  infection  of  a 
group  of  individuals,  more  or  less  simultaneously,  from  some  condi- 
tion surrounding  them,  such  as  the  water,  soil,  food,  or  something 
of  the  kind;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  state  definitely  the  source  of  the  infection. 

"Second— The  disease  is  undoubtedly  infectious,  and  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  a  specific  micro-organism  that  in  some  way  or 
another,  probably  through  the  respiratory  tract,  or  through  the 
alimentary  tract,  or  may  be  through  wounds  of  the  skin,  gains  access 
to  the  body,  travels  along  the  lymphatics  or  blood  channels,  and  is 
deposited  in  the  central  nervous  system,  where  it  reveals  its  patho- 
genic activity. 

"Third— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  directly  transmissible,  I  do  not  see  that  it  does  any  harm 
to  treat  these  cases  as  more  or  less  dangerous  to  individuals  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  and  from  this  standpoint  I  regard  it  as  advisable 
to  treat  them  as  communicable  diseases;  though  I  do  not  think  the 
precautions  necessarily  should  be  so  rigid  as  those  practiced  against 
such  diseases,  for  instance,  as  small-pox,  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever; 
but  such  precautions  should  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever 
for  instance,  that  is  to  say,  cases  need  not  necessarily  be  strictly 
quarantined.  I  think  it  advisable  to  have  them  buried  as  soon 
as  decency  will  permit  after  death;  I  think  it  advisable  to  have  no 
public  funeral,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  secondary 
involvements,  such,  for  instance,  as  middle  ear  inflammation  or 
pneumonia,  in  which  there  is  either  a  discharge  from  the  ears,  or 
profuse  expectoration  from  the  diseased  lungs,  I  would  think  it 
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eminently  advisable  to  disinfect  such  discharges  and  all  things 
that  come  in  contact  with  tliem  promptly. 

"Your  fourth  question,  as  to  the  period  of  incubation,  I  cannot 
answer,  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be  answered  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  By  the  very  nature  of  things  all  is  against  such  an 
answer.  We  do  not  even  know  definitely  the  portals  of  infection 
nor  the  source  of  infective  materials." 

The  fifth  was  from  Henry  B.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health.  "In  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in 
your  letter  of  April  3,-1,  This  board  of  health  has  declared  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  to  be  a  communicable  disease,  dangerous  to  the 
public  health.  2.  It  is  considered  an  acute  infectious  or  contagious 
disease.  3.  Measures  for  its  restriction  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  consumption,  are  recommended,  and  4.  The  duration 
of  infectiousness  still  remains  to  be  studied  by  bacteriologists." 

In  the  sixth,  J.  A.  Egan,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  IHinois,  stated  the  position  of  that  body:  "This  board 
considers  that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  feebly  if  at  all  con- 
tagious. It  is  an  infectious  and  dangerous  communicable  disease. 
To'prevent  its  spread  this  board  advises  strict  quarantine,  isolation 
and  disinfection.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  not  clearly  determ- 
ined." 

The  information  obtained  from  the  communications  just  read, 
together  with  opportunities  of  witnessing  more  than  one  case  in  a 
family  in  several  instances,  influenced  the  board  to  take  the  action 
it  did.    The  most  important  cases  reported  were  those  from  the 
twelve  infected  premises  referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  paper. 
Of  these,  eight  presented  similar  features,  a  second  member-  of  the 
family  in  each  instance  being  affected  by  association  with  the  first 
one  attacked.    The  ninth  differed  only  in  the  nature  of  association, 
the  victim,  a  girl  of  ten  years,  contracting  the  disease  while  acting 
as  nurse  in  the  case  of  the  first  one  stricken.    The  tenth,  io  common 
with  the  others,  presented  a  history  of  two  cases  in  the  same  house, 
with  a  possible  infection  of  the  third  person  by  an  undertaker  who 
removed  the  body  of  the  first  victim  to  a  country  town.    This  town 
was  entirely  free  from  the  disease  until  the  barber  of  the  village  was 
stricken  a  day  after  he  had  shaved  the  undertaker.    The  eleventh 
differed  from  the  foregoing  inasmuch  as  three  persons  were  at- 
tacked—two children  simultaneously,  and  the  mother  after  four  days' 
nursing. 

The  twelfth,  and  most  important  of  the  group,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  five  persons  were  apparently  unaffected  from  the  same  premises, 
is  here  given  more  fully.  It  is  as  follows:  The  family,  which,  at 
the  time,  resided  in  the  northern  and  well-drained  portion  of  the 
city,  consisted  of  nine  members— husband,  wife,  sister-in-law,  clerk. 
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servant  girl,  all  adults,  and  four  children.  The  husband  was  a 
butcher,  and  conducted  a  shop  from  the  house  for  the  sale  of  meats, 
while  the  slaughtering  and  dressing  was  done  on  the  end  of  the 
jard  in  the  rear.  The  residence,  shop  and  slaughter  house  were  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  liquids  being  carried  off  by  regularly  flushed 
sewer  drains,,  and  solids  renioved  quickly  from  the  premises.  Flush 
closets  alone  were  used,  and  the  living  apartments  were  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  first  person  afflicted  in  the  family  was  a  male 
child  aged  10  years,  who  was  reported  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
died  on  the  21st.  Two  days  later  a  male,  aged  29  years,  half-brother 
of  the  first  lad,  was  reported,  and  on  the  following  day,  March  24th, 
died.  This  man,  though  not  a  member  of  the  family,  worked  in  the 
slaughter  house  as  foreman,  and  took  his  meals  with  the  family, 
though  at  no  time  did  he  visit  his  sick  half-brother.  On  April  3,  a 
sister-in-law,  aged  47  years,  who  was  in  frequent,  though  not  regular, 
attendance  on  case  No.  1,  was  reported,  and  on  the  5th  died.  The 
same  day,  a  male,  aged  59  years,  employed  as  a  butcher,  who  resided 
in  the  house  in  the  rear  of  the  slaughter  house,  and  who,  while  he 
visited  the  afflicted  dwelling,  did  not  come  in  contact  with  case  No. 
L,  was  reported,  and  the  following  day,  April  4,  died.  This  man  ate 
and  slept  in  his  own  house. 

On  March  27,  several  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  report  of  the 
last  two  cases  mentioned,  a  male,  aged  16  years,  a  former  employe, 
who  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  on  the  premises  during  the  early 
evening  hours  up  to  the  time  of  his  taking  ill,  was  reported,  and  on 
the  30th  died.  In  o^her  w^ords,  two  members  of  the  immediate  family 
were  attacked  while  seven  escaped,  two  employes  and  one  visitor 
contracted  the  disease,  while  several  other  employes  and  numerous 
visitors  did  not. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  this  epidemic,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  many  of  the  cases,  proves  interesting  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  propagation  by  contagion.  The  facts  as 
appearing  against  the  theory  are:  (a),  that  the  source  of  infection 
in  the  first  case  was  not  discovered,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
most  contagious  diseases,  soch  as  small-pox  or  yellow  fever;  (b), 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  inmates  of  the  same  house  in  which 
the  disease  occurred  escaped  contagion,  only  isolated  cases  occur- 
ring; (c),  in  a  large  number  of  instances  isolated  cases  occurred  in 
various  sections  of  the  city,  the  disease  not  having  been  confined 
to  any  particular  portion;  (d),  persons  who  in  no  way  came  in  con- 
tact with  those  having  the  disease  w^ere  afflicted,  while  none  of  the 
regular  nurses  or  physicians  in  attendance  on  the  cases  took  the 
disease;  (e),  the  disease  appeared  simultaneously  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  favor  of  its  contagious  nature,  the  following  facts  are  noted: 
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(a),  twelve  infected  premises  were  reported  where  more  than  one 
case  occurred;  (b),  persons  in  attendance  as  nurses,  in  three  instances 
took  the  disease;  (c),  cold  and  exposure  did  not  prove,  in  any  case, 
to  be  the  causative  factor,  as  noted  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
cases  reported  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  twelfth  case  referred  to,  two  members  of  the  family 
who  did  not  expose  themselves  to  these  influences,  contracted  the 
disease  while  three  others  who  were  frequently  exposed  escaped; 
(d),  evidence  in  one  case  that  the  disease  was  carried  by  one  person 
to  another  by  a  carrier  who  remained  immune.  This  ends  the  history 
of  the  epidemic  proper,  and  whether  we  may  believe  this  disease  a 
communicable  one  or  not,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that,  carefully  weigh- 
ing all  the  testimony  offered  by  this  brief  paper  and  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  the  authorities  quoted,  should  impress  all  boards  of  health 
with  the  necessity  for  taking  careful  precautions  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  dread  disease,  at  least  until  we  have  more  definite 
knowledge  as  to  its  cause. 


J^iscussion. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Hileman,  West  Pittston : 

Very  fortunately  for  our  Board,  we  prepared  ourselves  for  this  dis- 
ease, two  years  ago.    This  began  under  most  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  July,  about  two  years  ago,  one  of  our  physicians  reported  a 
case  of  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  which  was  brought  to 
our  notice  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  instructed  by 
our  Board  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  about  the  disease, 
which  I  did,  and  three  days  afterward  we  held  a  meeting,  and  upon 
my  information  the  Board  ruled  the  disease  contagious  and  ordered 
it  to  be  treated  as  other  contagious  disease.  Two  days  after  the 
case  was  reported,  I  was  called  in  counsel  to  see  the  case,  which  died 
within  four  days,  but  through  the  occurrence  of  that  case,  our  Board 
is  prepared  to  handle  it  as  a  contagious  disease. 
A.  E.  Keperling,  Ephrata: 

During  the  progress  of  that  epidemic,  three  cases  came  to  our  bor- 
ough from  Lancaster,  which  developed  into  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, and  besides  that  we  had  three  other  cases.  Three  deaths 
occurred.  We  communicated  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  under  his  advice  we 
enforced  very  rigid  quarantine,  held  private  funerals  and  in  spite 
of  opposition  we  succeeded  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Gray,  Pittsburg: 
I  should  like  to  inquire  of  Dr.  McCormick,  whether  a  general  preva- 
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lence  of  influenza  prevailed  prior  to  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis? 

Dr.  McCormick:  . 

I  would  state  that  a  few  cases  of  influenza  did  exist  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Hammer,  Greensburg: 
The  question  that  you  asked  Dr.  McCormick  brings  to  my  attention 
the  cases  that  we  had.  We  had  several  in  Westmoreland  county, 
five  or  six  cases,  with  about  three  deaths.  Three  of  these  cases 
occurred  at  Ligooier,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  The  Board  of  Health  did  not  inquire  so  much  as  the  physi- 
cians. Of  course,  isolation  was  advised.  The  disease  was  not  looked 
upon  as  contagious.  One  case  ran  a  long  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  before  recovery.  In  these  cases  we  had  ao  outbreak  of  influ- 
enza and  the  conditions  were  peculiar;  each  case  appeared  at  a 
peculiar  time  and  under  peculiar  conditions;  a  damp  atmosphere, 
sudden  change,  seemed  to  be  the  background.  I  simply  wanted  to 
speak  of  these  cases  as  evidence  of  influenza. 

Crosby  Gray,  Esq.,  Pittsburg: 

The  reason  I  asked  regarding  the  oubreak  of  influenza  is  because 
in  1891  we  had  seventeen  deaths  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  disease  existed 
very  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  influenza.  Influenza  preceded, 
so  it  appears  that  there  may  be  some  relation  between  the  two. 

Dr.  Hammer: 

I  would  also  add  that  we  had  a  similar  outbreak  in  Westmoreland 
county  during  that  year,  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  died. 

Dr.  Lee: 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  boards 
of  health  which  responded  to  their  obligations  to  this  Association 
during  1899,  was  just  twelve  out  of  six  hundred  or  more  which  exist. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  three  hundred  boards  of 
health  in  the  State,  which  have  sent  delegates  to  some  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  they  are  morally  bound  to  support  the  Association. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hileman,  West  Pittston:  • 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  school  boards  of  health  can  become 
members  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Lee: 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  they  would  be  entitled  to, 
and  I  think  that  this  would  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  considera- 
tion by  this  Association.  I  took  occasion  to  notify  every  school 
board  that  it  would  be  entitled  to  send  delegates,  supposing  that 
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action  would  be  taken  which  would  justify  my  action,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  this  matter  taken  up  at  the  present  time. 

Ed.  S.  Wagoner: 

I  do  not  think  that  any  discrimination  should  be  drawn  between 
school  boards  and  local  boards  of  health  of  boroughs.  The  school 
board  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  board  of  health  is,  in  my  estimation, 
entitled  to  representation  at  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Lee  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  township 
health  boards,  whether  school  boards  organized  as  boards  of  health 
or  the  health  boards  of  township  commissioners,  are  entitled  to 
representation  in  this  body. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  announced  that,  in  order 
to  continue  the  publication  of  "Public  Health,"  it  would  be  necessary 
to  receive  assurance  from  sixty  boards  of  health  that  they  would 
pay  $5.00  each. 

Mr.  Lippert  then  presented  an  agreement  for  signatures  of  the 
local  boards  of  health,  whereby  they  would  agree  to  pay  their  annual 
dues  of  15.00,  including  subscriptions  to  "Public  Health." 

A.  E.  Keperling,  of  Ephrata,  requested  advice  from  the  Associa- 
tion as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  a  nuisance  caused  by  an 
open  sewer.  .  - 

Dr.  Raub,  Lancaster: 

I  would  merely  say:  Report  this  matter  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  follow  the  Secretary's  instructions,  and  if  it  is  a  nuisance, 
order  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute.  It  is  the  duty  of  your  own 
board  to  abate  this  nuisance. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Nomination  and  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  being 
in  order,  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Wagoner  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  present  in- 
cumbents had  served  so  faithfully  during  the  past  year,  he  felt  that 
they  should  be  retained  and,  therefore,  moved  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

President,  His  Excellency  W^m.  A.  Stone,  Governor  of  Penn'a. 
First  Vice  President,  Crosby  Gray,  Esq.,  Pittsburg. 
Second  Vice  President,  Moritz  G.  Lippert,  C.  E.,  Phoenixville. 
Third  Vice  President,  H.  H.  Whitcomb,  M.  D.,  Norristown. 
Secretary,  William  B.  Atkinson,,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Jesse  C.  Green,  D.  D.  S.,  West  Chester. 
On  motion,  the  nominations  were  closed,  the  ballots  cast,  and  the 
officers  above  named  were  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Adjournment. 

The  meeting,  on  motion,  adjourned  at  4.30  to  accept  the  courtesy 
of  a  reception  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Campbell,  Principal  of  Irving  College 
for  Young  Ladies. 

Thursday  Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  of  the  Associated  Health  Authorities  reconvened  at 
8  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  Mr.  Crosby  Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  upon  the  convention  by  the  Rev. 
erend  D.  ig.  Shoop,  Church  of  God,  Mechanicsburg. 

The  first  paper  on  the  order  of  business  was  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Elgin, 
of  Glenolden,  Delaware  county,  entitled  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Vaccination  and  Production  of  Bovine  Vaccine,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Crosby  Gray: 
During  my  absence  this  afternoon,  for  a  few  minutes,  upon  a  very 
important  engagement,  I  have  learned  that  an  election  of  officers 
took  place,  at  which  the  whole  board  of  officers  was  re-elected.  On 
behalf  of  the  Association,  I  desire  to  tender  this  Association  my 
hearty  thanks.  I  certain  feel  very  greatly  flattered  in  the  call  for  the 
renewal  of  my  humble  services  io  this  capacity.  I  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  a  very  high  honor,  indeed,  to  preside  over  these  discus- 
sions, and  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  do  so  at  almost  every  one  of  the 
meetings  of  this  Association.  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  it,  and 
again  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  for  the  honor.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
other  officers  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  this  subject. 
Dr.  Whitcomb: 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  made  vice  president  the 
second  time,  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  conferring  it. 

Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.: 
I  suppose  the  chair  expects  me  to  say  something.  I  would  just 
say  that  I  like  the  position  and  the  emolument  of  it.  I  have  had  the 
honor,  since  the  organization  of  the  Associated  Health  Authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  began,  of  being  its  Secretary.  I  have  never  enjoyed 
any  of  the  many  positions  which  I  have  held  more  than  this  one.  I 
hope  that  our  chairman,  Mr.  Crosby  Gray,  will  continue  as  chairman 
until  this  Association  is  represented  by  every  portion  of  the  State, 
and  I  want  you  all  to  tell  your  friends  of  the  immense  value  of  this 
meeting.  I  pretend  to  have  a  little  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters, 
but  have  gained  an  immense  deal  of  valuable  information  from  this 
meeting,  and  I  think  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  sanitary  work 
of  the  State  can  be  carried  on  properly  and  efficiently,  by  an  associa- 
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tion  composed  of  the  sanitarians.    I  thank  yon  lor  the  honor  jou 
have  reposed  in  me. 

Dr.  Green: 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  than  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me. 

Eesolution  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Associated  Health  Authorities  and  Sanitarians  of 
Pennsylvania  have  for  three  days  enjoyed  the  most  generous,  un- 
stinted hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Mechanicsburg;  and 

Whereas,  We  have  not  only  been  given  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  have  also  been  recipients,  both  individually  and  collectively,  of 
acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  from  every  direction;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  we  express  by  rising  vote  our  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  citizens  of  Mechanicsburg,  who  have  stimulated  our  conference 
by  their  enthusiastic  presence,  to  the  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments who  anticipated  our  wants  to  the  utmost  detail,  to  the  pupils 
from  the  high  school  for  their  cheering  presence  and  inspiring  music, 
to  the  railroad  companies,  especially  the  Cumberland  Valley,  for 
granting  us  liberal  and  prompt  accommodations;  to  the  town  council 
for  the  use  of  their  spacious  hall;  to  the  representatives  of  Irvin  Col- 
lege for  the  cordial  reception  and  delightful  musical  treat;  to  the 
Singer  band  for  their  complimentary  concert,  and  especially  to  the 
-business  men,  to  whom  we  owe  the  charming  drive  through  the  Cum- 
berland Valley. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  list  of  standing  committees  would  be 
announced  at  a  later  date,  as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  president 
to  use  his  discretion  in  appointing  the  standing  committees. 

Adjournment. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  bring  before  the  Association, 
the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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